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SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT | 


To the Policy-Holders: 
Nineteen hundred ten was a year of well-balanced, substantial progress. Nineteen hundred nine was a & ” 
satisfactory year. A comparison of important items for the two years is significant. 
1909 1910 
Income—exclusive of adjustment in book value of assets, . . «+ $§04,{50,213.96 $107,546,058.71 








Death-claims ‘ ; ‘ : ; ; m ‘ m 23,017,708.20 23,726,134.53 
Other payments to ‘bieiiiiilities ‘: ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ 28,972,513.18 29,838,308.61 
Dividends declared . . . : a = ‘ 8,844, 108.89 9,110,616.37 
Average interest rate on bond sasliietion - the year. ‘ ‘ . 413 % 415 % 
Average interest rate on real estate mortgages of the year . .  « 4.63 % 4.88 % 

> Average interest rate on Domestic bonds : . ‘: ‘ ‘ ‘ 419 % 4.20 % 
Average interest rate.on Foreign bonds . ‘ ; : : ‘ ; 4.04 % 4.08 % 
Average interest rate.on real estate mortgages ‘ ; P ‘ ; 4.66 % 4.72 % 
Interest rate earned by real estate owned . i ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 4.49 % 4.70 % 
Book value of bonds . : i ‘ ‘ ‘ : i ; ; - 404,658,586.64 413,530,908.58 
Amount of real estate mortgages . . . ‘ ; ‘ . ; 69,748,270.53 92,523,123.00 
Amount Loaned to policy-holders . © «© «© © « «  « | PRAMS ATZB1 104,316,910.37 
New business of the year . ; ‘ ; . ‘ , ‘ : -  4146,042,400.00  157,162,000.00 


Total outstanding insurance . ‘ ‘ > i . R ; . 2,002,809,227.00 2,039,863,03!.00 








Perhaps the most significant fact, showing the substantial progress of the Company, is that the average 
earning power of total assets on January 1, 1911, had so advanced over what it was five years earlier, as to rep- 


6 resent an annual addition to net income of nearly $1,100,000. 
A booklet showing details in addition to the Income and Disbursement Account and Balance Sheet 


annexed will be sent on request. = 
B4peernay CEA —~ poke, : 


President. 




















Balance Sheet, January 1, 1911 

















{ Zz ASSETS LIABILITIES 
| Real Estate i ‘ ‘ mx . ; ‘ ; . $31,554,601.09 Policy Reserve . . ; a ; ‘ ; . $528,222,129.00 
. Loans on Mortgages . ; ;. ‘ ‘ ; j .  92,523,123.00 Other Policy Liabilities . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 . 7,222,025.20 
Collateral Loans . ; A ‘ ; ; ; ; ; 200,000.00 Premiums and Interest prepaid . : ; Z > 3,087,224.49 
Loans on Policies ‘ ; ‘ ; . 104,316,910.37 Commissions, Salaries, etc. : ; ; 5 ‘ ; 1,063,364.78 
Bonds (market value Dec. 31, 1910) ; . -  « 405,681,304.21 Dividends payable in 1931 > : : ‘ . ‘ 9,110,616.37 
Cash . ; ‘ , ; ‘ , ; 9,009,526.78 Reserve for Deferred Dividends ‘ , x : ‘ 77,545,164.00 
Premiums in course es inline : ; ‘ ‘ ; 7,337,558.67 Reserves for other purposes . . R ‘ ° ‘ 13,626,043,30 
Interest and rents due and accrued . ‘ ; : ; 7,273,543.02 
Total >  * » Sete ok & co oR Total ae ee er a eee eee 
INCOME, 1910 DISBURSEMENTS, 1910 
Premiums: Payments to Policy-holders: 
On New Policies ‘ ‘ ; : - $6,516,105.78 Death-losses ni . -  $23,726,134.53 


On Renewed Policies . 6 « “s ‘FRSRESsIZO To Living Policy-holders - . .  — 29,838,308.61 — $53,564,443./4 


Annuities, etc. . 2 . 3 « + ©  « 5,582,373.90 





Instalments, Dividends and ee: _ — — 
178,257.20 


0,353,411.38 mentary contracts . . . ‘ 
“ 918,173.83 Commissions on New Business . 2,937,629.25 


Real Estate Rentals . . 
1 ee Renewal Commissions and other payments to ‘Agents. ; 1,840, 648.9 
Interest on Mortgages ; : : . : P 3,481,947.10 Medical Examination and Agency Supervision . x ° 1,277, 1027.66 











Interest on Policy Loans . ‘ . . . . ‘ 5,218,630.98 Branch Office Salaries and Expenses 1,005, 791,75 

Interest on Bonds . . «2 «3 5) tt ~=— t= 5G/B98,258:92 — Office peare ead ik Rae Ss f pak cast 

Interest Bank Deposit: 3 . ; _ 276,951. axes, Licenses and Insurance partment ees. ° 

ra ioc aire’ a ae re Rent and Real Estate Taxes and Expenses . r ‘ 891,308.56 
: ‘ gwen General Expenses and Profit and Loss . ‘ 837,173.07 

Increase by adj atuaiiltit in Book Vite a lads er has wn. 440,482.93 a 28 

y adj ger Ass . y202, Decrease by adjustment in Book Value of Ledger Assets ‘ 1,205,005. 
Other Income . 2. «© + © © © © 395,349.53 | For Reserves to meet Policy Obligations. . . 44,597, 665.14 











Total _ «ss « «2 « os « aE Total ea a ee eee 986,545.64 
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THE LATE PAUL MORTON 


The President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States since 1905, who died at New York on January 19th last. 
Mr. Morton was born at Detroit in 1857. He was Secretary of the Navy in Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet from July, 1904, to July, 1905 
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Good News from Washington 
Tut Democratic party has been doing business 
after a fashion for a good many years, but for the 
first time in its long history it named a Speaker 
of the House of Representatives last week by ac- 
Simultaneously two other precedents 
A Committee on Ways and Means 
was chosen by the caucus without dissent, 
and this committee was empowered to name the 
other committees—all done and bottled up in 
peace and contentment ten full months before the 
new Congress is expected to convene. Is this only 
fair weather? Or is it the millennium? One has 
cause to rub his eyes, anyway. There was a good 
deal of misgiving in the minds of friends and no 
little snickering from enemies when the programme 
suecessfully and painlessly carried out was first 
- suggested. Even Marse Henry Warrerson shook 
his head and waved his pen menacingly; and as for 
Brother Harr Lyman of the Horace Greeley 
foundation, we can hear him chortling and see 
him kicking up his heels yet. A grand old Demo- 
cratic row was in prospect. The jackass never 
did-and never could fail to make a fool of itself, 





clamation. 
were broken. 


ete., ete. 

Well, nothing happened; that is, nothing of the 
sort anticipated. ‘The caucus was held as adver- 
tised, the new members came, not reluctantly, but 
gladly, from afar, everybody had his say, and when 
the clock in the belfry struck twelve all was well. 

What does it all mean? Simply this: The Demo- 
erats in Congress are proceeding intelligently and 
prudently to do the big job assigned to them by 
the American people. If, in conformity with cus- 
tom, they had waited till December before doing 
anything, there is no telling what might have hap- 
pened. Time, at any rate, would have been allowed 
for the formation of any number of cabals and 
any amount of bickering. Moreover, one fact is 
certain. The party would have been confronted 
by the absolute necessity of framing some sort— 
any old kind—of a tariff bill overnight, and com- 
pelled to go before the country while the measure 
was being picked to pieces and the business’ world 
was boiling. Instead, the Speakership is out of 
the way, the vexed question of committee-making 
is settled, and before the present session ends sub- 
committees of the Ways and Means Committee 
will have been designated to take up the various 
schedules and have eight clear months to work 
out revisions that will be not only downward, but 
well-judged. 

We have no doubt the work will be well done. 
It is a good representative committee, and Mr. 
Unprerwoop is far and away the best-equipped man 
in the House for the directive task ahead of him. 
It may and probably will be impossible to prepare 
a complete measure with the care that is essential, 
but the bulk of the work can be done with pains- 
taking thoroughness, and we suspect that the com- 
mittee will be surprised to find how much they 
have ready for submission when the Sixty-second 
Congress meets. 

All this.naturally gratifies us very much indeed, 
in view of our steadfast advocacy of the plan since 
its promulgation in the North American Review, 
which elicited the interesting comments from all 
sections of the country printed elsewhere in this 
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number. We have but one further suggestion to 
submit now. That is that, at an early day, the 
new committee set forth clearly and succinctly 
the principles which will constitute the basis of 
revision. These are, or should be, well understood, 
namely, a tariff for necessary revenue only, ad 
valorem in place of specific duties, highest rates 
upon luxuries, and lowest upon necessaries; lower 
rates upon raw materials than upon manufactured 
products, and equal distribution of imposts without 
discrimination in favor of any industry or section. 
These are the traditional principles, and they should 
he reaffirmed. 

The committee also should make it perfectly 
clear that manufacturers and merchants will be 
allowed ample time to readjust their business to 
changed tariff conditions. Reductions should be 
applied by degrees so far as practicable, and no 
change should take effect sooner than four months 
after the bill becomes a law. 

An authoritative statement from the committee 
explicitly covering these points would not only 
allay existing apprehension in the business world, 
but would attord conclusive evidence of the pru- 
dence and spirit of fairness with which the 
Democratic House will approach the great under- 
taking which the people have elected it to perform. 

Meanwhile, congratulations to the country and 
to the jackass upon the first beneficent results of 
the pacifying leadership of CHamp CxuarKk and 
Oscar UnpERwoop! 


Incidentally 

It is of no particular importance but yet some- 
what interesting to note, in passing, that while 
all the screeching is going on about SHEEHAN and 
Murpuy, the Republicans are showing the com- 
pleteness of their regeneration by voting for 
Derrw for Senator and electing Barnes—beaten- 
to-a-frazzle BarNes—chairman of the State Com- 
mittee. 


The Ambition of “Aldrich 

Senator Aupricn has done well to submit a 
definite and-detailed plan of monetary reform. 
The discussion of that great subject on general 
lines, valuable as it has been, had reached the 
point where it needed to become more specific 
and practical; where it needed something to go 
on. For that reason the Senator’s proposal would 
be valuable even if it were a mere outline of his 
principal views. But it is more than that. What- 
ever may be its final fate with Congress and the 
public, it is plainly a very serious attempt, based 
on prolonged study, at constructive statesmanship 
in a field as difticult as it is vast. So much credit 
must be accorded to the veteran Rhode Island 
expert in legislation. Whether or not he shall in 
any wise accomplish his ambition to do a work 
like Hamittron’s, that ambition is honorable, and 
he has not spared the labor and devotion which 
such ends demand. What he and his commission 


‘have done, and what he now proposes—individual- 


ly, as he is careful to point out, for the commission 
is as yet committed to nothing—cannot be dis- 
missed by merely recalling his course on the tariff 
and other questions. The indifference with which 
Congress is said to have received his plan did not 


extend to the two classes throughout the country’ 


best qualified to deal with it—the bankers and the 
trained economists. ‘These at once recognized it 
as something to be taken most seriously. Natural- 
ly, few would at once declare themselves in favor 
of the entire scheme with its many details, and 
some voices were distinctly opposed. ‘But the 
volume of decidedly favorable comment was much 
larger. There has been a wide concession that 
the plan is aimed straight at those main defects 
cf our present system for which we are most in 
need of a remedy. That discussion of it will there- 
fore be most serviceable, because most practical, 
which shall deal with the probable effectiveness 
of the means it offers in securing the ends it pro- 
poses to attain; for those are the ends to which 
any intelligent reform must address itself. 


The Reserve Association of America 

Put in the briefest possible way, the new or- 
ganization of our financial system which the 
Senator proposes is to be obtained by federalizing 
our national banks into fifteen groups and erect- 
ing on the basis thus formed the “ Reserve As- 
sociation of America.” The choice of that name 
for the central establishment should not be taken 
—as it was taken, however, by some of the papers— 
as indicating that the central-bank idea is aban- 
doned. The Reserve Association is, in fact, to 
have the essential powers, and to discharge the 
main functions, which in other progressive coun- 


t 


tries belong to central banks. Perhaps a fair \-y 
to indicate its true character is to say that, \ ,j\o 
entirely comparable to those institutions in po... 
and functions, it is in constitution more lik. 4 
national clearing-house. As being national, |, \;- 
ever, and as intended to be truly representatiy. of 
the whole country, its constitution is far 1, :e 
elaborate than that of any clearing-house, |, 
what may be called its constituency is quite as 
elaborately defined. Each of the fifteen group of 
banks is to be itself a reserve association, anc in 
the method of the election of their several  jj- 
rectorates, as also in the method of electing —|,e 
directorate of the National Association, one fils 
the supreme test of Senator Aupricn’s handiws«\: 
for it is here that he has had to deal with \ at 
have been recognized from the first as the wo 
chief dangers of any such scheme as he propos: — 
the danger of control by political influences ; +d 
the danger of control by great and selfish financ al 
interests. There is provision for the represe1:a- 
tion of other businesses than banking, but wii 
he has evidently had in mind was to devise such 
a plan of elections as would make it impossiile 
for any political or any financial combination to 
get control unless it should be already in conirol 
of the banks of the country. At first view, tiiat 
would seem about as efficient a safeguard as is 
humanly possible—provided, of course, it is really 
attained by the machinery proposed. 

It is doubtless on this point that the discussion 
of the plan will grow most acute. But the entire 
range of discussion that is opened is inspiringly 
wide. Inevitably the mere demagogue will have 
his share in it. But we are confident that he wiil 
not dominate it. There is too much sense in the 
country, and too much patriotism, and too much 
independence; and here is too good an opportunity 
for the free play of intelligent public opinion on 
a great subject which attracts intelligence. 


The Sulfoway Pension Bilf 

We have not often felt a compelling impulse to 
throw bouquets at the present leader of the ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, but Mr. 
Payne’s speech on the SuLLoway pension bill 
strikes us as a sensible and manly performance. 
Not, however, in the opening sentence, in which 
he declares, “I have voted for every pension Jill 
that came before the House in the last twenty-six 
years,” but rather in the promptly ensuing an- 
nouncement, “ But I do not propose to vote for 
this bill,’ and in the reasons therefor. Mr. 
Payne pointed out that the bill will cost the 
country more money than the one recommended 
by the Grand Army at its recent meeting at At- 
lantie City. He also objected that there was no 
good reason for bringing it up under a suspension 
of the rules, since it had the same privilege as a 
revenue bill and could have been called up at any 
time. The real reason for the procedure adopted 
was that it would make amendments impossible. 
He went on and quoted very pertinently from the 
President’s message. Part of what the President 
said had beén already quoted to create an im- 
pression that he favored adding forty-five millions 
tc our present annual expenditure for pensions. 
The President had indeed spoken earnestly of 
our great debt to the real saviors of the Union. 
But he had added: 

But while we should be actuated by this spirit to 
the soldier himself, care should be exercised not to go 
to absurd ‘lengths or distribute the bounty of the 
government to classes of persons who may, at this 
late day, from. a mere mercenary motive, seek to obtain 
some legal relation with an old veteran now tottering 
on the brink of the grave. 

The bill has not yet passed the Senate, and we 
believe no “suspension day” is provided by the 
Senate rules. The crowded state of the calendar 
during a short session is not always an un- 


mitigated evil. 


The Merit System in Our Foreign Service 

It is to be hoped that Representative Lowpry’s 
bill to improve the consular and the diplomatic 
service will be one of the measures which the 
short session will afford time enough to pass. 
Its object is merely to give permanence to the 
arrangements, already established, which enable 
the President to fill by examination all vacancies 
at the bottom of the two services and to fill by 
promotion all vacancies among the higher consular 
posts and among the higher secretaryships in ‘he 
diplomatic service. In 1906, by Executive oriet; 
the principle of promotions for merit was formilly 
extended to the consular service, the order pro 
viding that consuls-general and consuls above 
Class 8 should thenceforth be chosen from ‘he 
lower grades on the basis of proved efficiency, 
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+t appointments to the lower grades should be 
wade only after examination, that due regard 
ould be had to the proportional representation 

‘he various States and Territories, and that no 
ai‘ention should be paid to the political affiliations 
ot candidates. Last year President Tarr extended 
practically the same rules over all appointments 
of secretaries of embassies and legations. Chronic 
-ectors to anything that looks like reform can- 
not, therefore, contend that Mr. Lowven’s bill 
proposes anything new. The change which it 
would help to make permanent has already begun 
to yield excellent results. Men who have served 
us intelligently and efficiently abroad feel their 
carcers assured, and in time secure wider op- 
portunities of service. Men who never ought to 
have been permitted to represent us at all have 
less inducement to hang on to their jobs. Men 
who, without any fitness for such positions, seek 
them through political influence, and who under 
the old régime frequently got them, find them- 
selves confronted with the sign of “ No Thorough- 
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The States in Action 

The attention which is just now being devoted 
to the new State Legislatures throughout the 
country, not by the new Governors only, but by 
the press and the public also, is a sign of the 
times. There is both a natural reaction from the 
extraordinary centralizing tendency of recent years 
and also a conscious effort to make the States re- 
assert themselves in our system. There is hardly 
a question or movement not distinctively and 
necessarily national in character to which the new 
Governors in their inaugurals and the new Legis- 
latures in their first essays at lawmaking have 
not promptly addressed themselves. They have 
taken up direct primaries, direct elections of 
Senators, the initiative and referendum, conserva- 
tion, economy, the railroad question, the trust 
question. A little while ago it began to look as 
if the task of grappling with these problems of 
democracy would go by default to the Washington 
establishment. Now it appears that the States 
are mightily bent on seeing first what they can do 
about them. This is all as it should be. Not only 
has it always been intended that the State govern- 
ments should really count, not only does sound 
democracy require activity in all the members 
of the republic, but the practical consideration is 
strong. Experiments in governmental ideas and 
devices should be made first by the smaller units of 
a great’ system, not by the whole. Moreover, in 
many cases uniformity of usages and institutions 
is not desirable, even if it were attainable. Patrick 
Ilexry used to have a way of speaking of the 
“genius ” of Virginian civilization and contrast- 
ing it with the “genius” of New England, the 
land of town meetings. It was a good word, and 
a meaning one. The bond of cur present union 
is strong enough to make it safe to attend to the 
unlikenesses as well as the likenesses of our sev- 
eral political communities. Each of them may 
consult its own “genius” without disloyalty to 
the common interest and aspiration. 


State Education in Agriculture 

The stir of improvement in agriculture is 
everywhere noticeable. Governor ApotpH OLSEN 
Eneruarpt, of Minnesota, is an agricultural ex- 
pert, and came East last week to talk to the State 
Agricultural Society at Albany, and to speak at 
the Minnesota dinner in New York. He talked 
at the dirner about the improvement of rural life 
and of State machinery of government. Minnesota 
had the luck to get and keep valuable ore-lands 
in lend grants given for education, and has a school 
fund of $27,000,000 in money, with one or two 
liundred million dollars’ worth of ore-lands back 
of it, so they reach out a little for the luxuries of 
education, The Governor said they will try to 
built up consolidated rural schools, by joining 
halt a dozen district schools into one big one, 
inc transporting the pupils back and forth from 
they homes. This innovation has been tried with 
success In Ohio, Indiana, and North Dakota. 
lhe consolidated schools are commended because 
they raise“the standard of rural life, and teach, 
‘mong other things, practical agriculture. In 
Min vesota, Governor Epernarpt says, farmers have 
been inining the soil instead of tilling it. The 
schools are to teach the care of the soil. 
' So in the South the custom has been to mine 
the otton-lands instead of tilling them. There 


3 “ “reat movement there for the application of 
oo knowledge to farming and the care of 
ne soil. Some of the railroads are much con- 


cerned in it. That is not new, for Mr. Hint has 
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long been the leading farmer in Minnesota, but the 
movement nowadays is running very strong. IlI- 
lustrations multiply that it pays to be a farmer if 
you know how, and not otherwise. Oregon is teach- 
ing the country that it pays to raise good apples. 
Everywhere there is recognition that our old 
agriculture has been enormously wasteful, and that 
the knowledge needed to stop the waste can easily 
be had. In supplying that knowledge the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has done and is doing a vast 
deal, but the diffusion of it is especially the concern 
of the States, with the railroads as valuable volun- 
teer assistants. 

Governor Eperuarpt also said: 

I am interested, too, in reorganizing the various 
State departments. I want to have the State business 
done like that of a bank, with responsible heads to 
every department and not a lot of boards which are 
irresponsible, difficult to get together, and expensive. 
We have seven or eight boards scattered throughout 
the State and it is next to impossible to get them to- 
gether for a consultation. Then I am working for a 
department of waterways and one of geology and mines, 
which we lack. I am asking for a decrease in the size 
of the State machinery, the cutting out of nominal 
boards, and the putting in of fewer but responsible 
men. 

Governor Dix is working in the direction of 
improvements in the organization of our State 
government in New York not unlike those that 
Governor Esrruarpt has in mind. 


From the Boll-weevil to the Rate Question 

The railroad presidents continue to develop 
their commendable interest in agriculture. Presi- 
dent Fintey of the Southern does not yield even 
to President James J. Hity in his concern about 
the kind of farming that is done along the lines 
of his road, and hardly a fortnight passes without 
an address from him to some farmers’ conference 
or good-roads convention. In one of his latest, 
given at Newberry, South Carolina, he announced 
that the Southern has recently established a cotton- 
culture department, in charge of a former official 
of the National Department of Agriculture, who 
has no less than seven field agents. A principai 
object of the new department will be to teach the 
cotton-growers of the South Atlantic region how 
to combat the boll-weevil if that inconspicuous 
but voracious insect ever gets that far east of 
Texas. Such an announcement could not fail to 
prove an ingratiating introduction to the few 
words about railroad rates with which these ad- 
dresses usually close. The point that bigger crops 
niean the necessity of more transportation was 
clearly in order, and the transition from that 
observation to the rate question was easy. 


Capital or Service the Basis? 

We are hearing nowadays from many railroad 
heads on that question also. President FINLEyY’s 
view of it is interesting for the clearness with 
which he commits himself to the principle that 
the proper basis of charges should be the value of 
the services rendered—not the amount of capital 
invested. He says: 

There seems to be a more or less prevalent idea that 
the owners of a railway should be permitted to earn 
a certain fixed amount on the capital invested. I be- 
lieve that a few moments’ serious consideration will 
demonstrate the fallacy of any such idea. The man 
who puts his money into a farm or a factory can have 
no assurance that he will earn a certain fixed return, 
and he would probably be reluctant to invest his 
money if he were served with a notice in advance that 
no matter how efficient his management might be he 
would not be permitted to earn above a predetermined 
rate of profit. It should be the same with a railway. 
So long as its charges are not unreasonable as measured 
by the service performed. and so long as it abstains 
from unjust discriminations between individuals, com- 
munities, or commodities, its owners should stand on 
the same footing as the owners of other business 
enterprises. 

The demand for the physical valuation of rail- 
road properties seems to be plainly gaining 
strength. But there are also signs of a growing 
perception of the injustice of making such valua- 
tion alone the basis of rate fixing. The amount 
of capital invested may well be considered in 
determining whether charges are exorbitant; but 
the value of the services themselves cannot in fair- 
ness be disregarded. An ill-managed, inefficient 
road certainly ought not to be guaranteed profits 
equal in percentage to those of a well-managed, 
efficient road. : 


Brigham Young 

There is a new battleship named after the State 
of Utah, and the State is going to give the ship 
a silver service, as has come to be customary, and 
they say the coffee-tray of the service is to be 
embellished with the likeness of Brigham Youna. 
Some iadies in Washington, members of a club in 
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the Unitarian Church there, object to having 
BrigHaM commemorated in this respectful man- 
ner in connection with the equipment of a ship 
in our navy. Whether they, or any one, can pre- 
vent it we don’t know; whether it is worth making 
a row about is debatable; but in so far as the 
presence of Briguam’s likeness on a battleship’s 
silver plate implies acceptance of his standing as 
a reputable American, it may be just as well to 
have a show of hands on that subject. 

He was an eminent man, eminent as one of the 
worst and most mischieyous enemies of American 
civilization. He helped in extraordinary manner 
to fasten onto a large area of our western terri- 
tory a false and degrading polygamous religion, 
abhorrent in its theories and principles to the 
moral sense of our people, and of the people of 
every civilized nation in Europe. He did mischief 
actively as long as he lived, misleading the ig- 
norant, and plotting incessantly against the good 
name and laws of our country, and, when he died, 
left to be cleaned up a miserable mess the expurga- 
tion of which has made our government abundant 
trouble in the past, and promises to make it plenty 
more. 

There is no question about BricgHam’s standing 
or quality, and no need of extenuating either. He 
was a bad lot, who poisoned the well of truth and 
taught folks to drink of it. 


Tempering the Market to the Boll-weevil 

Advices from Providence, conveyed through 
the Hvening Post. forecast a general curtailment 
of production by the cotton-mills. The trouble is 
not witb the tariff, present or prospective, except 
in so far as it has helped to make people economize 
and put off buying new clothes. Our trouble of 
the moment is that cotton is searce and high. 
Another is worth setting forth in the words in 
which a Providence manufacturer stated it. 
Speaking of the sluggish situation in cotton goods, 
he said: 

There is no demand. The people have been econo- 
mizing and going without new fabrics for household 
use and personal wear, and just when we begin to 
think that the end of such economizing must be reached 
and supplies must be replenished we discover that, 
with the adoption of the “ hobble-skirt,”” women to- 
day are wearing actually only one-sixth of the cot- 
tons and muslins heretofore used. 


Extraordinary, isn’t it, that the madhouse 
fashion of the hobble skirt should happen to be 
offered to our ladies in a year when the cotton 
crop ran short, and all prices were so high that 
women had less money than usual to spend on 
muslin skirts, and were glad to be relieved c* the 
incentive to wear them? After all, it seems that 
there is some timely propriety in the hobble-skirt 
infatuation. But how does it happen that our 
cotton manufacturers.and the arbiters of fashion 
don’t stand together better! We make our own 
cotton goods for the most part and pay handsome- 
ly for the privilege, but we get our fashions from 
France. Have our cotton-spinners nothing to say 
when the French dressmakers unload on them a 
style that abolishes underskirts, and, as the Provi- 
dence man says, provides that the more stylish 
ladies shall dispense with five-sixths of their more 
intimate muslins? Who gets a profit out of such 
a fashion? Presumably the makers of the stuffs 
that go into the hobble skirts; French manu- 
facturers and others. 


Anti-cruelty 

The president of the American Humane Associa- 
tion inquires of us “why it is that the anti- 
cruelty cause in the United States receives so com- 
paratively little attention from the popular 
magazines and similar publications, when so many 
comparatively insignificant movements are more 
or less exploited.” 

We guess it is because of an existing impression 
that anti-cruelty to animals is comparatively well 
attended to by the people who have it on their 
minds; that the popular disposition in this country 
is against cruelty to animals, and that the neces- 
sary laws to prevent it are on the statute-books 
and pretty well enforced. 

The protection of children, which is the other 
branch of the association’s work, does seem to us 
to get, in one form or another, its share of at- 
tention from the periodicals, a large proportion 
of which are extremely busy just now reforming 
the world and all its institutions, and seeking to 
adjust the means of the prospered to the relief 
of the distressed. Our inquirer must make allow- 
ance for the pressure on their space that results 
from these endeavors. They must naturally be 
inclined to let alone any branch of reformation 
which seems to be taking fairly good care of itself. 






























































































Fasting and Feasting 

Now that the cost of living is inereasing every 
year, and it becomes harder and harder to keep up 
received standards, it is comforting to know that some 
ot the most advanced physicians recommend, as_bet- 
ter than all medicines, a habit of fasting. We are 
told that most of the minor physical ills of life can 
be thus cured; that nervous strain, over-fatigue, colds 
in the head, rheumatism, sick-headaches, almost  al- 
ways yield to two or three days of complete fast, 
and that, little as those may think it who are un- 
accustomed to the idea, one’s strength is really not 
impaired thereby. Nearly all the Church’s physical 
laws had a rational connection with life and health; 
hence the long Lenten fast in the early spring, the 
Ember Day fasts before times of feasting, and the 
regular abstinences from meat, were neither more 
nor less than the necessary hygienic precaution in 
the days of a lustier humanity than our own. 

Our ability to eat, if one may judge from the old 
records, ancient cook-books, and such bits of litera- 
ture as deal with the subject, is slowly dying out. 
Not only is it dying out, but physicians and nurses 
are aiding and abetting the process. <A half-glass 
of milk and a piece of bread is supposed by some per- 
sons to be an adequate meal for a man of to-day. As 
against this, it is interesting to set down what 
GERVAIS MARKHAM, in 1675, sets forth as, “* A hum- 
ble feast of an ordinary proportion which any good 
man may keep in his family for the entertainment of 
his true and worthy friends.” First warning the mas- 
ter of the feast that he must consult the seasons of 
the year, since summer affords what winter wants, 
and vice versa, he goes on to say: “It is good for 
him who intends to Feast to set down the number of 
his full dishes, that is, dishes of meat that are of 
substance, and not empty or for show; and of these, 
sixteen is a good proportion for one course unto one 
mess [meal], as thus for example: First, a shield 
of Brawn with Mustard; secondly, a Boyled Capon; 
thirdly, a boyled piece of Beef: fourthly, a chine of 
Beef Rosted; fifthly, a Neat’s Tongue Rosted; sixth- 
ly, a Pigge Rosted; seventhly, Chewets bak’d; eighth- 
ly, a Goose Rosted; ninthly, a Swan Rosted; tenthly, 
a Turkey Rosted; the eleventh, a Haunch of Venison 
Rosted; the twelfth, a Pasty of Venison; the thir- 
teenth, a Pigge with a Pudding in the belly; the four- 
teenth, an Olive Pie; the fifteenth, a couple of Capons ; 
the sixteenth, a Custard or Dousets. Now to these 
full dishes may be added, sallets, fricasses, quelque- 
choses, and devised paste, As many dishes more, which 
make the full service no less than two and. thirty 
dishes, which is as much as can conveniently stand 
on one table and atone mess. And after this manner 
you may proportion both your second and third mess 
holding fulnesse in one-half of the dishes and show 
in the other, which will be both frugal in the spender, 
contentment to the guests, and much pleasure and 
delight to the beholders.” 

If this was the frugality of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is well it should have passed away, for few 
of us could afford to pay for even this one course of 
the one meal oftener than once a year. The recipe 
for the “ quelquechoses,” the little side-dish men- 
tioned in the menu given above, consisted of cream 
beaten up with new-laid eggs, seasoned with currants, 
mace, cloves, and ginger, to which are added a dish 
of spinach, endives, and marigolds “ grossly chopped,” 
and pigs’ “ pettitoes.” These quelquechoses might have 
added to them fish, flesh, or fruit, and were re- 
ported to be “of great request and estimation in 
Franee, Spain, and Italy.” 

Among the ancient songs, there are many which 
tell of the proper dishes for a Christmas feast. A 
song that dates back as far as the fifteenth century 
describes the bringing of the Boar’s head engarlanded 
with ivy and holly. Then, it says, begins the second 
course, which consists of Cranes, Herons, Bitterns, 
Partridges, Plovers, Woodceocks and Snipe. Larks in 
Hot Sauee, with German Stew, Romney and Wine, 
With these were to be served good bread, Ale, Wine, 
Mustard Sauce, “ Frumenty to pottage,” fine veni- 
son, the humbles of the Doe, Baked Capon with pieces 
of the Roe, Raisins, Currants, and Spices. 

The number of salads used in those early days was 
even greater than in our own, when we mix fruits 
and vegetables and herbs in a manner quite wanton, 
with mayonnaise and French dressing. Mrs. HENRY 
Woop, in an article on the ‘ Seventeenth-Century 
Housewife,” mentions that in those days they made 
salads not only of all kinds of garden vegetables and 
herbs, but of “ the young buds and knots and all man- 
ner of wholesome herbs at their first springing, such 
as Broom and Walnut, Violet and Marigold.” It was 
also the eustom to pickle the heads of flowers, violets, 
primroses, cowslips and gillyflowers, in sugar and 
white wine vinegar, and salads were served with a 
mixture of sugar and dried fruits, or with slices of 
oranges and lemons. From the same souree [ take 
a recipe for a flower salad, too pretty not to be 
passed on: 

‘You will take your pots of preserved gilly flowers 
and taking the colors answerable to the flowers you 
would set forth, you shall lay the shape of the flower 
on a flat dish; then with your purseland leaves make 
the green coffin of the flower, and with the purseland 
stalk make the stalk of the flower and the division 
of the leaves and branches. Then with the thinne 
slices of cucumbers make the leaves in true propor- 
tions, jagged or otherwise, and thus you may set 
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forth some full blown, some half blown and some in 
the bud, which will be both pretty and curious.” 

When Wasurneton Irvine visited Bracebridge Hall 
the dinners had already diminished somewhat, but even 
then there were pig’s head decorated with rosemary 
and a whole lemon in the mouth, an “ancient sir- 
loin,” peacock pie, buttered eggs, carp’s tongue, at one 
course, and the great wassail-bowl made of ale and 
sweetened wines with roasted apples bobbing over 
the surface. 

Virginia: still retains a few of the old customs otf 
superabundance in defiance of health, and rarely 
serves chicken without baked ham even at the simplest 
family dinner. Apple toddy and a ruinous egg-nog 
in which rum, whiskey, and brandy are united with 
rich cream, eggs, and spices, hold the place of honor 
on the centre-table all Christmas Day, and all the 
intimate friends of the house are supposed to drop in 
with their Christmas greetings and partake. Safety 
and the sole protection lie in not being an intimate 
of too many houses. 

To move on to country feasting at so late a date 
as 1870, a description of a company supper in the 
valley of Virginia, taken from Miss ANNIE C. Woon’s 
little-known but statistical novel, Diana Fontaine, 
contains the following edibles: ‘ Miss Sarah Jane 
called the roll of all her jams, jellies, marmalades, and 
butters.” They were, for one evening meal, preserved 
pears, quince butter, apple jelly, strawberry preserves, 
pumpkin butter, stewed cherries. Besides these sweets, 
there were smoked sausages, sliced tomatoes, damson 
cheeses, curds sprinkled with pepper and deluged in 
rich cream, the “inevitable dish of fried chicken 
flanked by little paste cakes, the whole reposing in a 
lake of white gravy.” As to breads, there were the 
orthodox loaf of self-raising bread, sweet and grainy, 
and of the firm texture of pound-cake; odorous hot 
rusks, their pale yellow top-cru: varnished with 
white of egg and sugar. And as to cake, there were 
gold and silver cakes; marble, spice, and layer 
sake;  jumbles rough on top with sugar = and 
finished off in the centre with one big raisin, 
and a big dish of golden doughnuts. Just why there 
were no waffles at this particular supper is not di- 
vulged by the novelist, but to have been complete 
they should have been brought in crisp, brown, and 
smoking at intervals of three minutes. Of all the 
feasts aforementioned, this.is the one to make one 
hungriest and to turn one from the hygienic fasts 
of modern routine. 

It may be that these thoughtless and lusty livers 
laid the foundations of dyspepsia for future genera- 
tions, but they seem to have had some pleasures in 
doing it. They took no thought for proteins, fats, and 
carbohydrates. They would not have heeded that cel- 
ebrated Dutch physician who, out walking with his 
son, pointed to a load of hay as big as a mastodon, 
saying: “ There, my son, is the equivalent of what a 
man eats in a year in excess of what he needs.” 

Is it not, however, beautiful to reflect that as life 
becomes more difficult to sustain, and everything be- 
neath the heavens more costly, man just in the nick 
of time discovers that health, happiness, and beauty 
all depend upon how little he eats? 








Correspondence 
ENCYCLOPEDIC 


UNIvERsSITY OF VirGINIA, November 15, Igto. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Your columns of correspondence’ furnish your 
readers a most valuable safety-valve for feelings that 
might else prove dangerous. I have a few that 
threaten to rend me, and hope you will let them 
have scope, even though they bear upon no phase either 
of the Colonel or of Prohibition. 

About seven years ago I yielded to the persuasions 
of the London Times and brought my ninth edition 
Encyclopedia Britannica up. to date by purchasing the 
eleven new volumes that made it the tenth edition. 
The Times represented that the ninth edition was far 
too valuable to be abandoned and that its supple- 
mentary volumes would make it the Encyclopedia for 
the present generation. Large numbers of people in 
England and America went further than I and bought, 
at great expense, the entire Times reprint and supple- 
ment of thirty-five volumes. It would be interesting 
to know just when the last set was sold, and just how 
long ago the last poor buyer was able to make his final 
monthly payment and settle down to the comfortable 
assurance that during his generation there would be 
no need to buy another Encyclopedia. Probably some 
such poor scholars have been consoling themselves 
with the thought that if living keeps going up and 
salaries keep staying down they might yet save the 
day by the sale of their valuable, up-to-date Britannica, 
henceforth sadly but not so leanly and shabbily repair- 
ing to the nearest library to seek general information. 

But not so. While the people were buying on the 
assurance that it would then be over with for a life- 
time, the Times sold its interest in the Britannica to 
the University of Cambridge Press, which now tells us 
it began work on the eleventh edition eight years 
ago, and will soon have it on the market in twenty- 
nine volumes, with prices ranging from $116 to 
$217.50 for advance subscribers. Thus a year before 
I bought my set on the 7imes’s assurance, and I know 
not how many years before others bought. work had 
begun to make the outlay a total loss by the appear- 
ance of a new edition within two years less than a 
decade. The publishers calmly announce that the 
former edition is now valueless. I have proved the 
truth of their assertion by finding that I can get no 
offer whatever on my set from New York second-hand 
dealers. 





True; the publishers will allow. $25 discount for ihe 
old set to purchasers of the new, but that is mere! a 
business device to get those to buy who are least in- 
clined to do so. True, also, that the: owner of the «jd 
edition can learn as ‘much from it as though the now 
had not appeared. But its market value is gone. 1]; js 
no longer in the form to which current references {o 
the Britannica will be made. People who merely w::;t 
three or four yards of books on their shelves are »j] 
right; but the poor scholar’s books must not be bsrix 
numbers. 1 am, sir, ' 

W. M. Forres. 


We sympathize with our correspondent and 5 -e 
glad to give him space to relieve his mind, but jis 
grievance does not seem to us to be very well founde:|, 
Encyclopedias have never been rated high as a 
speculative investment. They are for present usc. 
EDITOR. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT IN 1912 
Lincotn, NeEB., January 9, 1911. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Whilst the knocking and boosting of Presi- 
dential possibilities proceed apace, there is no one 
seemingly to suggest a fitting and proper person io 
preside over the deliberations of the Senate to he 
tiected in 1912 and incidentally fulfil the duties of 
the office of Vice-President. To my mind there is 0 
one more fitted, more capable, and more worthy of the 
distinction than Governor John Burke of North 
Dakota. I would have infinite pleasure in casting 
a vote for him as our next President, but I think that 
he will not materialize as a possible candidate owing 
to his innate modesty in not projecting himself into the 
national limelight. Im case a deadlock ensues in the 
Democratic national convention, I would make a 
small wager that Burke will come very near to winning 
the nomination. He is a Democrat who has never 
quarrelled. with any of his brethren elected three 
times by the Republicans of North Dakota who gave 
Roosevelt and Taft huge majorities. Both sections of 
Democrats could unite on him. He deserves national 
recognition. What think you, Colonel? 

I am, sir, 
i. J. GAMMONS. 


CAN STILI SUE 
Boston, Mass., January 13, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial in the Harper’s Weekly ot 
January 14th, on the “Press Vindiecated,” has my 
attention, and as I do not at all agree with it, but 
entirely sympathize with ex-President Roosevelt on 
trying to bring certain notorious papers to account, I 
should like to say a few words in reply. No other 
important nation in the world would allow the news- 
papers of large circulation to publish such contemptible 
and scurrilous articles, both of a national and of a 
personal nature, as the United States allows. It does 
a tremendous amount of. harm in this country, as the 
people as a whole are very superficial, and especially 
in a large city like New York, where there are many 
thousands of emigrants arriving every week, and oi 
course they believe in what these papers say. 

I am indeed sorry that the Supreme Court. thought 
fit to exercise their judgment in such a way, and I 
fancy the court thought it was for the, New York 
courts to undertake such a thing, but I am afraid that 
is too much to expect them to do. 

I am, sir, 
RICHARD SEARS. 

What the courts decided was that newspapers must 
be sued in the place where they are published. The 
Colonel is at liberty to sue the World in the New 
York courts if he thinks he was libelled.—EprrTor. 





Missing 
I tay down my fresh morning paper, 
I drop it at once from my _ hand; 
No thrilling account of his caper 
Appears there to stir up the land, 
There’s nothing on roses or rabies, 
There’s nothing on taxes or teeth, 
There’s nothing on ballots or babies, 
No sword is a-clank in its sheath— 
It makes me feel terribly solemn; 
No longer he fills the first column, 


I used to get up every morning 
And read while my breakfast grew cold 
A blending of promise and warning, 
A mixture of praising and scold; 
I used to call out to my neighbor: 
“Well, here he is at it again ”— 
Alas, he has beaten his sabre 
Into a contributing pen, 
It makes me tremendously solemn 
To miss him now in that first column, 


He hasn’t gone up with the flyers, 
He hasn’t whizzed out on the train, 
He hasn’t named four or five liars, 
He simply is not raising Cain! 
Why, hang it!" it doesn’t seem proper 
A paper like this to peruse! 
There’s nothing comes out of the hopper 
Except the day’s run of the “news. 
I stand here with countenance solemn 
And ask why he left the first column. 


So sudden it was—in a minute 

That column relinquished his name. 
One day he was certainly in it, 

Next morning it wasn’t the same. 
It interferes some with my eating; 

There’s nothing but items to read— 
No speaking, or parting, or greeting, 

No frazzles, or challenge to heed. 
By gracious! I’ve felt mighty solemn 
Since he fell out of the first column! 

i JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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SUGGESTION FOR A STATUE TO BE PLACED IN ONE OF OUR 
PUBLIC PARKS OR ON THE PEACE BUILDING AT THE HAGUE 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 








STREET PLAY 









Cati77Arrests 


717 Children Arrested in This Month. 
Which 
Shall Children Cease Playing ? 
Shall the Law be Modified ? 
Shal! we provide more play space ? 
Over halt the arrests were for playing games. 





Peddlitg 92Arrests 


Dangers that lurk among the playgroutids of the 
street. One of the demonstrations of the show 


we the programme: of the New York 
Child Welfare Exhibit now being 
(ix held in the armory of the Seventy- 
Gis5 first Regiment, in New York City, 
aN eer rope first view of the whole 4 
ee) re Jey stallation is apt to stagger the be- 

PF RNS holder. The vast hall in which a 

si regiment of soldiers finds ample 
room to drill and march and practice battle tactics, 
an area which seems big enough to hold a town, is 
entirely given over to an exposition of the scores of 
plans which have been devised for the betterment of 
city children’s lives. ‘To any one with an atom of 
compassion in his make-up, or with the very least 
concern as to the future of the American race, the 
display is far more attractive than any other place 
of amusement in the metropolis. 

Any other place of amusement? one may ask; is 
the Child Welfare Exhibit a place of amusement, 
then? Surely it is. Not only is it fascinating to 











THE NOTABLE CHILD WELFARE 





EXHIBIT NOW BEING HELD IN NEW YO°kK, 


AND WHAT IT MEANS FOR THE FUTURE OF THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR 


study at first hand the operation of the various 
schemes that give the oppressed city child a chance 
really to live and breathe and be clean and decent and 
happy, but there are daily programmes of high en- 
tertainment afforded by thousands of little ones who 
have already been fortified against the perils of their 
crowded environment by these helpers, and whose 
joyous faces and graceful activity richly reward the 
devoted men and women who have worked night and 
day to save them. These happy youngsters sing well— 
sometimes in a chorus of one thousand at a time— 
they dance well, they have rousing athletic contests, 
they do startling gymnastic stunts and fine military 
drills, and besides there are glee clubs and orchestras 
and moving-picture shows in abundance. 

Yet the finest, the rarest, the most attractive thing 
in the whole show is the appearance of these children. 
They all come from crowded districts—many of them 
from that square mile that has the evil distinction of 
being the most densely 
populated portion of the 


and in such increasing numbers that it is simply ap- 
palling to think what the conditions will be in «wo 
more generations if some radical and wide-spread ‘m- 
provement is not made. Great Britain had a jew 
years ago a foretaste of the result when trying to jivht 
the Boers with home-grown English soldiers. — |‘ st, 
it was necessary to reduce the standards of heicit, 
of weight, and of strength required in recruits, ind 
even then only a small proportion of those who offi :ed 
themselves could be accepted as soldiers. And _ tiicese 
sapless city dwellers would have been able to aceom- 
plish little or nothing against the hardy, vigorius, 
country-bred Boers but for the help of the sturdy Uo- 
lonials—so terribly had the strength and vitality of 
the once mighty English race been depleted by a few 
generations of swarming in cities. 

Similar conditions have been producing like results 
in America, are still producing them, and will jead 
to dire decay of the race unless the children are safe- 





earth’s surface to-day— 
and their vivacity and 
intelligence, no less than 
their excellent behavior, 
make a powerful appeal 
to every beholder to help 
the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have not en- 
joyed even their limited 
advantages. It was, in- 
deed, a wise tactician 
who first thought of 
placing these human ex- 
hibits in action before 
the visitors to the show. 
To see all these who have 
been helped somewhat 
toward the normal life 
to which every child is 
entitled, and then to 
think that there are 
still myriads of helpless 
ores swarming in the 
arid deserts of the city 














streets and the sordid 
aurroundings of packed 
tenements, would move 
even a stoic to helpful- 
ness. And that is the 
aim and the hope of the promoters—the rescue of the 
helpless myriads who will soon grow to evil maturity 
unless they are lifted up. 

Not one moment too soon has the present exposi- 
tion been made. Ever since the people of America be- 
gan to hive in the big cities there has been an appal- 
ling increase in the proportion of the population in 
prisons, hospitals, asylums, and other eleemosynary 
institutions. Humanity thrust into the artificial and 
cramped environment of conges‘:d districts ‘has de- 
teriorated mentally, morally, and physically so rapidly 

















“The first view of the whole installation is apt to stagger the beholder” 
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Skilful little carpenters from the public schools 


guarded. It does little or no good to try to help the 
adult who has been dwarfed and distorted by infancy 
and childhood passed in the slums. His suffering 
can be ameliorated, but he cannot be made a good 
and effective citizen. The time to build up worth- 
while citizens is from babyhood onward. ‘The city 
child must have pure air, enough pure food and water, 
proper housing, warm clothing, attractive and decent 
play, or at his starveling majority he will be a bur- 
den or a detriment to society. 

That is why college settlements, and playground 
associations, and advocates of manual training and 
athletics in the schools, and societies to icach mothers, 
and many kindred movements have been inaugurated 
in America within recent years. And the continued 
deterioration of the American people in cities—which 
the rescuers have checked, not stopped—is the reason 
for the present demonstration, which is expected to 
rally generous help for the scheme of race salvation. 

“Don’t call it philanthropy,” said one of the pro- 
moters. “It isn’t philanthropy. It’s just racial com- 
mon sense.” 

The dire need of aid and the great amount of aid 
required immediately inspired the workers more than 
a year ago to resort to some such means as the present 
exposition in the hope of attracting sympathy and sup- 
port to the work of giving the children a fair chance. 
The first thought was that sufficient preparation could 
be made in three months. Representatives of church 
guilds and Sunday-schools; John Sherman Hoyt, Dr. 
Walter L. Hervey, and Charles F. Powlison, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, Miss Martha Draper and Mrs. William 
Jay Schieffelin, of many associations for aiding 
mothers and children—formed an ever-widening circle 
of allied interests. Soon it was seen that three months 
was far too short a time to assemble and classify the 
exhibits that would make the most effective appeal. 
New organizations were joining the movement (day 
by day. So wide-spread were the interests that a full 
year was required to link them together in the general 
alliance known as the New York Child Welfare Com- 
mittee and to prepare the present exposition. _Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that no less than $70,000 
has been spent in materials and labor, in addition, of 
course, to the time and services contributed free by 
experienced philanthropists whose satisfaction in w: rk 
well done is their only reward. The exhibit. is }e- 
lieved to be the largest, the most comprehensive, and 
most graphic showing of what is being done for the 
child ever brought together. 

In the middle of the armory a great court has been 
formed by the erection of twenty-eight Corinthian 
pillars, each topped with a golden sphere and all joined 
by massive garlands of ivy bound with gold. At the 
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Chairman of the Women’s Committee of the New York Child Welfare Exhibit, and member of many organizations for 
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ameliorating social conditions, whose service in behalf of poor mothers and oppressed children has been zealous and effective 
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little boys and little girls from the publie seloojg 
shot up as one boy or one girl and stood straig!) anq 
slim and graceful as a grove of young poplars. They 
were so clean and neat and well behaved, so brigh;-oyeq 
and eager upon their business, that every America: \\ho 
looked upon them felt proud of his junior {. ‘Jow 
citizens. Dr. Rix raised his baton, and as one voice 
the thousand voices began to sing “ The Lost Chord.” 
with clear, full, ringing tone, and with an effeet deeply 
impressive. 

Again the baton touched the desk, and the faithfy) 
one thousand were instantly seated, with no more 
neise or confusion than would attend the rustlirs of 
a thousand leaves. Then Chairman Kingsley i:tro. 
dueed Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, chairman 0! the 
Women’s Committee. It might be unfair, perhajs, to 
say that Mrs. Harriman has worked harder than any 
other woman for the success of the Exhibit, but ‘t js 
scant justice to say that she has worked as hard and 
faithfully as any. 

“The chief aim and happiness of life is ser ice,” 
Mrs. Harriman began. “We all live for the future, 
In youth we long for manhood and womanhood. | ter 
our hope lies in the children, and we work that ‘hey 
may live after us, and that they in turn may ds for 
their children better than we have done for our wn, 
The potential value of any life is great, but the moiure 
man or woman is but a unit—a single individual, 
The little child is the father and mother of generations 
to come, Help the child, and you help unborn genera- 
tions. 

“So the strength of this great city lies in its 
children, its future citizens; and just as we are all 
citizens of the world, and so have certain duties to 
our brothers and sisters in every part of the world, 
so are we one and all responsible for all the children 
in this great city We are inseparably connected, 
. ] € So A y J , 4 = 
Where death haunts play—kite-flying from freight-cars. A condition of child life in New pil pecan gp A ol - _ — ae 
York which is one of the things that the child-welfare movement seeks to eliminate children. 

“ There are inconsistencies in our present industrial 
; — : ; situation, but by concentration of our best thought 
1 stage upon which various entertain- the crusade for children’s rights, Dr. Rix, the Director we will be enabled to make an impression upon them; 























eastern end is ¢ g 

ments will be given daily. At the western end of the of Music in the New York Public Schools, arose and and by turning the light of public opinion upon dark 
court stands “ Earth Bound,” a heroic group of statu- tapped once with his baton upen the musie-stand at places we shall hope to soften differences which now 
ary by Louis Potter, which symbolizes the spirit and disturb our peace of mind. 

hope of the Exhibit. It shows a strong man and his “ For we sometimes see over yonder,” Mrs. Harri- 
wife bent under life’s burdens. With one arm the man continued. pointing toward the East Side, “ little 


children stunted or bent under labor, driven on to the 
thoroughfares, because they are without wholesome 
playgrounds, absorbing impure ideas, at the most im- 
pressionable period of life, from billboards, ete., which 
they are compelled by poverty and environment to 
turn to for their diversion. 

* Children are started sometimes on criminal careers 
through misdirected play instincts. What is called 
evil is simply energy seeking an outlet. And we ask 
ourselves why-—what are the causes? To answer this 
question we have assembled this Exhibit. 

“We seek to show here some of the effects from 
which one is compelled to reason back to the causes: 
to explain these causes, to show what has been and 
can be done to remove them, and what may be ex- 
pected when they are removed—a better and lovelier 
world; a new world for the child. 

“We have tried above all to make this a con- 
structive exhibit. Our aims and methods are not 
revolutionary. We wish to show the way to adapt 
existing possibilities to the accomplishment of the 
greatest good with the smallest expenditure. We 
feel that all progress must begin where things 
are, and move to the next best step under the circum- 
stances.” 

The children sang again—first with little Rose 
Rabbach, a public-school girl, who gave Rubinstein’s 
* Du bist wie eine Blume” in an exquisitely fresh, 
sweet voice of great promise, and then in the great, 
swelling chorus of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. President 
McAneny, of the Borough of Manhattan, welcomed 
the exhibitors on behalf of the city and predicted that 
the city government will soon do more than ever in 


man is striving to help his wife bear her burden, 
which is joined with his own. To the left an aged man 
is shown bent under his load, which is joined with 
the burdens of the others. 

Overshadowed by the towering packs of his parents 
and the aged man stands a little child. No burden is 
laid upon him, yet he is bent and crouching as if by 
long struggling under a heavy load. Which, indeed, 
he is; for he is crushed down by the burdens of 
heredity, environment, pre-natal influences, lack of 
play, insufficient food, poverty, sorrow, sin, and all 
the economic and social faults that have oppressed 
his parents. 

“The purpose of the Child Welfare Exhibit,” says 
the official handbook, “is to point the way to lift 
the burdens from childish shoulders—to straighten 
these bent little backs—to prevent bent little backs 
for the future.” 

Separated from the pillared court by a wide space 
and abutting upon the walls of the armory are the 
hooths in which are displayed the exhibits of the 
various societies that help children. Primarily they 
may be divided into such groups as Homes, Streets 
and Recreation, Work and Wages, Health, Museums, 
Libraries, Education, Philanthropy, Settlements, 
Churehes, Clubs, and Law. But each of these groups 
is so subdivided into specialties that it is possible to 
learn from them all everything that has to do with the 
welfare of the child from birth to adult age. In all 
there are three hundred and thirty individual exhibits, 
or stations, and in order to answer ably and fully any 
question that may be asked concerning them one 
thousand “ explainers "—expert workers—are always 
available from ten o’clock in the morning until ten behalf o£ giving all the children a chance to grow up 
e’elock at night. These experts are volunteers. They to the best citizenship. 
know their subjects thoroughly. They divide their Copyright, ro10, by Louis Potter The Exhibit will remain open until February 12th. 
services into watches of four hours each—and, if the “Earth Bound ”—the appalling heritage “é poverty. To tell in detail of any of the individual wonders of 
interest in the exposition continues as keen and as : se the exposition would be an injustice to all the others. 
wide-spread as it has begun, four hours at a time A statue by Louis Potter shown in the exhibition The very wisest thing for any man or woman to do 
will be long enough for the most enthusiastic to is to go up to the armory at Thirty-fourth Street and 
serve at any station. Park Avenue and see the fascinating illustrations of 

Every one of the two thousand seats in the baleonies the edge of the platform. One thousand pairs of eyes what is done for the child at work, at play, and ii 
of the armory was filled on the evening of January were fixed upon him, from every angle of the great diet, clothing, housing, entertainment, and in the hands 
18th when the opening exercises began. Within the court. He tapped a second time, and one thousand of the law. 
pillared court sat a chorus of one thousand boys and 
girls selected from the public schools of New York 
City for their fine voices and experience in singing. 
The proportions of the masses and the groupings of 
; color in the tableau of balconies, platform, court, and 
array of booths were harmonious and beautiful to see. 
These were under the direction of John W. Alexander, 
and one could easily see that he had striven to 
make the appeal of the little ones most attractive to 
the eye. 

“This Exhibit,” said Robert W. de Forest, repre- 
senting the general committee, in his opening speech, 
“stands for the proposition that every child in New 
York should have the opportunity to grow up into 
a happy and a useful man or woman. That if it 
does right and uses that opportunity it shall have 
more opportunity given. That if it fails to use that 
opportunity and goes wrong, it shall not be irrevocably 
condemned by harsh administration of the law, but 
will, so far as possible, be set right. 

“This Exhibit is representative of everything that 
relates to the life of the child in this city—of the 
home, of recreation in the streets and parks, of work 
and wages, of health and education, of philanthropy 
and religious activity, and of the administration of 
law affecting children. It shows what the city is doing 
for the children through its schools, libraries, and 
museums. It is authoritative in the character of the 
information it gives. That information is precise and 
exact. It is founded on careful inquiry and investiga- 



































tion. It is not guess-work.” 
When Mr. de Forest concluded with the prediction 
that this Exhibit will stimulate greater progress in Proper use of a tenement roof—a playground 
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THE DISTINGUISHED CAREER OF WILLIAM ALEXANDER NASH, OF NEW 





YORK, WHO WAS AN IMPORTANT BANK OFFICIAL BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


HE retirement of William Alexander 
Nash from the office of president of 
the Corn Exchange Bank, of New 
. York City, piaces a period to the 
most strenuous part of a_ banking 





New York, and it was on_ the 
seventy-first anniversary of his birth that he laid 
down the exacting duties of president of the bank 
which he had borne during twenty-eight years 
with signal success, and accepted the position of 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The history of Mr. 
Nash’s career is very 


and well-muscled hand is warm and firm. His head 
is broad and evenly balanced, the forehead high, deep, 
and round. The eyes, hazel and placed well apart, 
gaze with great directness and candor, yet they keep 
their’ own counsel. They appear to search and to 
meditate at the same time. His voice is full and 
sonorous, his speech deliberate, his smile kindly and 
not infrequent. In short, he seems a sturdy, friendly, 
smooth-running, governing sort of man. 

His. rise to power was neither sudden nor startling. 
He simply grew. His first service in the Corn Ex- 
change Bank has been noted above. After a brief 
absence as receiving teller of the Oriental Bank, he re- 
turned to the Corn Exchange Bank as receiving teller 


house committee during 1891, 1899, 1902, 1905, and 
1910. 

It was in the panic of 1895 that Mr. Nash first 
came prominently before the financial world as a 
peculiarly able and sagacious adviser. As a member 
ef the loan committee of the clearing-house it was his 
function to pass upon the availability and worth of 
the securities that were used as a basis of financial 
relief. The power vested in him and the four other 
members of the committee was great, and the respon- 
sibility was vast. In the various financial crises that 
have occurred since 1893 the work of the loan com- 
mittee has been done by the clearing-house committee 
of the association, and Mr. Nash has been a valued 

member of this body. 
Indeed, he has been 





largely the history of 
New York banking dur- 
ing the half-century 
of its greatest growth. 
It is difficult for one 


seeing him to-day, 
strong, alert, smiling, 
energetic, to believe 


that he held a position 
of importance in the 
banking world for 
years before the Civil 
War. Indeed, that 
great struggle, whose 
savage hatreds and ap- 
palling tragedies have 
been long appeased and 
are now almost obliter- 
ated by time, was as 
yet undreamed of by 
the people, when 
young Nash became a 
junior clerk in the 
Corn Exchange Bank, 
on April 16, 1855. 
From that day to this 
he has grown with the 
growth of his city and 
his vocation. New 
York of that early 
time was a small city 
of some five hundred 
thousand population; 
to-day the number of 
its people is almost 
ten times as great. The 
Corn Exchange Bank 
was housed then in a 
small, modest building 
of brick, occupying the 
same site, at William 
and Beaver _ streets, 
that is now occupied 
by its magnificent suc- 
cessor, whose walls 
reach up to the clouds. 
That corner and the 
streets adjacent, now 
marked with high can- 
yons of stone and steel, 
were then the sites of 
three or four story 
business houses that 
would seem tiny if 
they could be restored 
to-day among the gi- 
gantic structures. New 
York City at that 
period was still re- 
joicing at having late- 
ly outstripped Phila- 
delphia as the me- 
tropolis of America, 
and the district now 
given over to banking 
and finance was the 
abode of cotton, grain, 
wine, and drygoods 
Merchants. In no part 
of the world has the 
growth of prosperity 
been more marvellous 
than ihis, and Mr. 
Nash thay well say, as 





one of the controlling 
influences of the clear- 


ing-house since 1890. 
During the financial 
flurry of 1907 Mr. 


Nash was spoken of as 
the balance-wheel of 
the banking situation. 
He was for days the 
acting chairman of the 
clearing-house commit- 


tee—the body whose 
rule- was absolute. 
Upon this committee 


devolved much of the 
responsibility for pass- 
ing upon the value of 
securities offered as a 
basis for assistance 
and upon the standing 
of the banks in the 
complicated situation. 


The manner in which 
he discharged his 
duties was perhaps 
best summed up by the 
late J. Edward Sim- 
mons, who had often 
been associated with 


him in business during 
thirty years. 
“Mr. Nash,” he said, 


“is a very careful, 
painstaking, conscien- 
tious banker, and he 


has won his advance- 
ment in banking and 
his superior standing 
among bankers by an 
undeviating business 
ability and integrity. 

As one of the leaders 
of the clearing-house 
for many years he has 
shown to his associates 
and to the financial 
world a breadth of 
view backed up by a 
fearlessness combined 
with conservatism that 
placed him in the front 
rank of the able bankers 
of this country.” 

The Corn Exchange 
Bank was the first in- 
stitution to establish 
branch _ banks. Mr. 
Nash originated the 
branch - bank idea, 
This innovation was 
first put in operation 
in 1890, when the 
Astor Place and _ the 
Hudson River’ banks 
were merged with the 
Corn Exchange Bank 
and opened as branches 


of it. The parent bank 
now has _ twenty-six 
branches in the city of 
New York. 

By way of illustra- 


ting the high esteem in 
which Mr. Nash’s abil- 











he reviews the won- 
drous changes of his 
> st: of which I 
Saw and a 
of which T ar 5M 
Ft he has been captain of so great a ship 
er carried the burden of immense responsibilities 
Yor ey financial storm that has involved New 
al — an entire generation of men, Mr. Nash 
~ gi no trace of strain or worry. Perhaps it is a 
nature that only those endowed with sound con- 


ae great strength, a cheerful disposition, and 
vive Common sense can carry such burdens and 
bess, The sturdy yet suave personality of Mr.-Nash 
ero these qualities. He is above the medium 
that he e so broad of shoulder and deep of trunk 
erect '* does not show his full stature. He stands 


His walk 
The grasp of his broad 


ig \5 4 youngster of one-third his years. 
* neither hurried nor slow. 


W. A. Nash, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Corn Exchange Bank, of New York 


in 1863, and in the year following became paying 
teHer, in which position he served until 1872, when he 
was appointed cashier. He was elected director and 
president in 1883. ; 
Twenty-eight laborious years it had taken him 
to reach the top, but the years of climbing were 
years of growth and the accumulation of wisdom 
which proved helpful not only to his own bank, but 
to the business interests of the entire country. Dur- 


ing 1884 and 1885 he was secretary of the New York. 


clearing-house: in 1895 and 1896 he was president of 
the Clearing-House Association; in 1893, 1895, and 
1907 he was a member of the loan committee of the 
clearing-house, and he was chairman of the clearing- 
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ity and devotion are 
held it is interesting to 
note that he is vice- 
president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the 
Union League Club, the Bowery Savings Bank, the 
Clearing-house Building Company, the Audit Company, 
the Union Ferry Company, president ard director of 
the Queens County Safe Deposit Company, and of the 
Lykens Valley Railroad and Coal Company; director of 
the General Chemical Company, the Pittsburg Steel 
Company, the Home Life Insurance Company, the In- 
ternational Elevating Company, the Lloyds Plate Glass 
Company, the New York and East River Ferry Com- 
pany, the Queen Insurance Company of America, and 
is trustee of the American Surety Company, the New 
York Produce Exchange Safe Deposit and Storage 
Company, the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
and of Wells College at Aurora, New York. 




















































































































of the quaintest and most 
amusing tales I have read in many 
a day | have just found in a de- 
lightful little old leather-bound 
volume of Turkish stories; a volume, 
indeed, so old that its leaves are 
brown with many autumns, while on 
R an extra page at the end thé pub- 
lisher announces an edition of the 
works of “the late Famous Mr. John Dryden,” in four 
folio volumes, as well as a new poem by Mr. Addison, 
dedicated to “ her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough,” 
entitled the Campaign. The author of this little book 
is at great pains to assure us that it is authentically 
Turkish, and not the bare invention of some French- 
man; since it was written by his tutor for the young 
Amurath, whose son Mohammed conquered Constanti- 
nople and furned Saint Sophia into a Moslem mosque. 
The good tutor’s purpose was edification, and, more 
specifically, he sought to arm the young Amurath 
against womankind, to whom he already perceived the 
prince too much addicted. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the good tutor chose one of those plots of the im- 
memorial East which open the way for all the pros 
and cons of the wicked sex: a plot wherein the Sultan’s 
seventh wife falls in love with the young prince, her 
stepson, and mirthfully proposes to him to murder 
the old man and reign in his stead, always, be it 
understood, with the help and close companionship of 
the lady. This is, indeed, matter to instruct the too 
addicted Amurath:; and the occasion is improved by 
the recital, on the part of the lady and of the viziers, 
of many sententious stories, showing the high virtue, 
or else the utter depravity of womankind. I forget 
which party tells the tale that particularly struck my 
fancy, but here it is: 

It seems that one of the Sultans was gathering 
taxes from his Christian previnces, and that a clever 
monk, anticipating our own malefactors of great 
wealth, declared that he had thought out a way to 
swear off the tax, and begged the Christians to send 
him to the Sultan. Which they accordingly did. 
When the monk came to the monarch he made him a 
profound obeisance and said: “ Sir, we consent to pay 
your tax, on condition that your Majesty, your 
viziers, or your doctors will answer one question 
which T shall propose; but if none answer it, I en- 
treat that vou will not be displeased that I return 
without paying it.” 

Replied the Sultan: “T am content. I have very 
learned men in my court, and your question must be 
very difficult if none of them can answer it.” 

The king, after having summoned all his viziers and 
doctors, said to the monk, 

“Christian, what is thy question?” 

The monk opened the five fingers of his right hand 
and showed its palm, and then inclining his fingers 
to the ground, “ Tell me,” says he, “ what this signi- 
fies. That is my question.” 

“As for me,” saith the king, “TI quit all thoughts 
of it, and own that I can’t guess at it; and to speak 
freely, it doth not seem easy to be answered.” 

The thoughts of all the viziers and doctors were 
employed with utmost intention, but though they 
had recollected the substance of the Commentaries 
of the Alkoran, as well as the traditions of 
Mohammed, they could not answer the monk. They 
all continued shamefully silent, when at last one 
among them, enraged to see so many great men con- 
founded by an infidel, stepped forward and said to the 
king: “Sir, it was needless to summon so many per- 
sons for such a mean trifle; let the monk propose his 
question to me, and [ will answer it.” The monk at the 
same time showed his open hand with his fingers tend- 
ing upward to the Mohammedan doetor, who showed 
him his right hand closed: the monk then turned his 
lingers downward, and the doctor opened his hand and 
turned his fingers upward. > The monk, satisfied with 
the gestures of the Mussulman doctor, drew from under 
his robe the purse in which was the tribute, gave it 
to the king, and retired. 

The monareh was curious to know of the doctor 
what all these actions of the hand signified. 

“Q king.” answered the doctor, “ when the monk 
showed his hand open it was to signify these words, 
“Tt will give you a slap on the face. [ then immedi- 
ately shut my hand, to give him to understand that 
if he struck me T would give him a blow with my fist. 
Ile then lowered his hand and turned the end of his 
lingers downward, to express these words: * Well, if 
vou strike me with your fist | will lay you at my feet 
and tread upon you like a worm.’ | then instantly 
turned the ends of my fingers up, to answer him, that 
if he used me thus, | would throw him up so high 
that the birds should eat him before he fell to the 
ground. And it was by this means,” continued he, 
“that the Christian and I perfectly understood each 
other.” 

The doetor had searee left speaking when an- ap- 
proving hum arose in the assembly, very much to his 
applause. AI] the viziers admired his penetration, 
and all the doctors, though soured at their own in- 
ability to explain the monk’s gestures, owned aloud 
that their brother was more able than themselves. But 











the king, more charmed than the rest, could not re- 
cover his surprise; .he looked upon the doctor as a 
very extraordinary person, and did not content him- 
self with bestowing large praises upon him, but open- 
ing the purse which the monk had presented to him, 
he took out five hundred sequins, and clapped them 
into his hands, saying, 

“Take them, doctor; since you are the cause of the 
Christians paying me this tax, it is just that you 
should be sensible of my gratitude,” 

After this the king, wholly taken up with his adven- 
ture, went to the queen, his wife, and told her of it. 
That lady, who abounded with good sense and judg- 
ment, heard the king with great attention, but as soon 
as he had done, burst out into such a laughter that 
she fell down on a-sofa holding her sides, 

“T find,” says the king, “the story very much 
diverts you.” 

“What is most comical in it,” replies the queen, 
“is that you are your doctor’s bubble.” 

“What you tell me, madam, is impossible,” replied 
the monarch. 

“My lord,” returned the lady, “send immediately 
for the monk. I say no more.” 

The king instantly sent his officers to search whether 
he was yet in the city, and he was found just ready to 
return home. He was brought to the king and queen. 

“ Christian,” said the lady, “our doctor hath dis- 
covered the sense of your riddle, but we desire that 
you would yourself expound it.” 

“OQ queen,” said the monk, “when I showed 
my five fingers opened, I meant these words: ‘I 
ask your Mussulmans, whether those five prayers 
which you make are appointed by the order of God? 


(OR tte OLD 
Frfobrsion€ CG 


use of the word bubble, for a swindle or a dup: ; but 
those were the days of the South Sea scheme ail the 
Mississippi Company, both of which proved then: selyes 
to be “bubbles,” in the swindling sense. [ live a 
notion that the word might be revived and sent down 
to Wall Street. 

That tale is not genuinely Turkish, even thouch it 
comes out of a book of Turkish tales; it is rather 
Arabie or Persian in flavor. It lacks the charact«ristie 
tang of the Ottomans, for a genuine Turkish jest, like 
the philosophizing of the late David Harum. must 
have something about horse in it; otherwise it js 
counterfeit. For it was as a tribe of horsemen that 
the Turks first galloped into history, and their coming 
was something of a jest. It happened that one of the 
princes of Asia Minor, who rejoiced in the title of 
Aladdin Kaikobad, was warring against invading 
Mongols, and was getting the worst of the encounter. 
A band of Turkish tribesmen on their steeds were pass- 
ing that way, and stopped to watch the pretty fight. 
Then, seeing that one side was getting licked. they 
promptly pitched in and fought for them without the 
least knowing who they or their opponents might be. 
They fought so well for their unknown friends, that 
the Mongols were driven off the field. and Kaikobad, in 
ill-advised gratitude, granted to the Turkish leader a 
principality, with the pasturages of Mount Tumanif 
for his herds. That settled it. The Turks, once they 
had gained a footing, never rested till they had won 
the empire of the East and pushed their armies up the 
Danube to Vienna. Even the method of their con- 
quest had something of humor in it, for, to fight the 
Christians, they formed a regiment of youths, kid- 
napped as children from Christian homes, and 
“turned Turk” before they were wise enough to 
know better. These were the first of the famous 
Janissaries, whose name was once a terror to all Chris- 
tendom. 

There was something humorous, if indeed the jest 
was not too grim to be called humor, in that dis- 
pute of the Sultan 
Mohammed the  See- 
ond with the graceful 











Italian painter, Gen- 
tile Bellini. The art- 
ist had depicted a 
dissevered head. prob- 
ably that which Sa- 
lome carried on a 
dish; and the Sultan 
said the muscles of 
the neck were all 
wrong, and that a 
dissevered _ head 
should not have a 
neck. I suppose the 
picture, like the head 
in the “ Mikado,” 
was standing on its 
neck, and so_ out- 
raged the Sultan's 
sense of artistic veri- 
similitude. At = any 
rate, the Sultan 
picked out a slave 
with an_ attractive 
neck, and had_ him 
beheaded on the spot. 
Then he turned with 
a winning smile to 
Gentile Bellini, and 
said, “I told you 
so!” Which things 
happened some 
twenty-five or thirty 
years after the fall 
of Constantinople. 








But your true 
Turkish joke, as | 


The monk opened the five fingers of his right hand and said, must __ have 


showed its palm, and then inclined his fingers to the ground 


Then your doctor showed me his fist, to express that 
they were, and he was ready to maintain the assertion, 
I then, by turning my fingers to the ground, asked 
him: ‘ Wherefore doth the rain fall upon the earth? 
To which he answered very judiciously, but turning 
his fingers upward, that it rained to draw up _ the 
grass and make all plants grow. And this answer is 
in your books. 

The monk after this explication being gone, the 
queen renewed her excessive laughter; and the king, 
convinced that she was not in the wrong, protested that 
for the future he would always distrust his doetors 
and never suffer himself to be bubbled by their false 
merit. 

So far, the reflection of the king; but I have a feel- 
ing that I should like to see a game of draw-poker be- 
tween the monk who originally thought up that artful 
scheme to swear off his taxes, the doetor who bluffed 
him into paying them, and the lady queen who called 
the bluff. Hardly less quaint than the tale itself is the 
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something about 
horse in it. Indeed, 
there are countless 
wise and witty saws 
that turn on horses, and they are one of the 
most characteristi¢ things in Ottoman literature. 
Take, for instance, this, “ Place no trust in horse 
or weman”; or this, “ Tend your horse as a friend, 
mount him as an enemy.” Very graphie is this 
symbolism for misfortune, “ He has dismounted from 
lis horse and mounted a donkey.” And somewiiat 1 
the same vein, though more sardonic, is the saving. 
“For him who has fallen from a horse, medicin«; for 
him who has fallen from a camel, a_pickax: and 
spade”; meaning that he is a case not for the surgeon 
but for the undertaker. To express the contrast be- 
tween things temporal and things eternal, the ‘Curks 
say, “ The horse dies, the racecourse remains ”’: and 
to depict the complete incongruity and perversi'y of 
things they have this proverb, “ The horse is here. but 
there is no racecourse; the racecourse is here. but 
there is no horse.” Perhaps the little word-picture 
which follows might be adapted to our own political 
needs; at any rate, here it is: ‘The horse kick-. the 











Besa tices 


mule kicks, in the space between them, the donkey 
is killed.” It is said that the proverbs about looking 
the gift-horse in the mouth, and shutting the stable- 
door after the steed is stolen, are both originally 
Turkish; so also is this suggestion, “A wolf on 
horseback,” taking the place of the proverbial beggar. 
There is a fine martial Ottoman ring about the say- 
ing, “ The sword is for him who wears it, the bridge 
for him who crosses it, the horse for him who mounts 
it.” And there is a touch of pathetic allusion to the 
old order so swiftly vanishing in Turkey in the 
proverb, “A dying thoroughbred is better than a 
living donkey.” By amending the resolution, substi- 
tuting the word elephant for the word thoroughbred, 
this might. perhaps, be made available for some of our 
stalwart stand-patters. 

There are other good Turkish proverbs besides these 
horsey ones. We all know that pretty and wise French 
saving, “On ne badine pas avec Vamour”; or its 
yariant, “ Man is flax, woman is fire, the devil comes 
and blows.” These two are thus blended by the Turk, 
“Cotton cannot play with fire.” Very quaint, too, is 
the saying, “ A hungry dog has no hydrophobia.” Of 
a youth lacking experience, they say, “ He needs the 
bread of nine ovens to make him a man.” This, for a 
talkative man, “ His mouth has stretched to his ears ”’; 
and for a lucky man, “He opens his mouth and a 
pear falls into it.” Of one who meekly suffers wrong, 
thev sav: “Even if they take the bread from his 
mouth, no sound escapes.” Perhaps a recent con- 
ference of dark-complexioned business men might adopt 
this Turkish saying as their motto, “ Regard not the 
black face of the man who is white as to his money.” 
For their savings department, they might add _ this, 
“White coin for a black day.” There is a quaint 
saying, “ The name is white, the taste is black”; 
which reminds me of the charmingly poetical Turkish 
way of expressing “the morning after the night be- 
fore,’ “From the night’s rejoicing comes the morn- 
ing’s sorrow.” For our malefactors of great wealth, I 
offer the following, ‘‘ Even the mountains fear the rich 
man”; and, “ The face of money is warm.” Instead 
of saying, “ A word to the wise is enough,” your Otto- 
man says, more poetically, “To the understanding 
man the voice of the mosquito is an orchestra.’ This 
might well be adopted as the device of the State west 
of the Hudson. Again, for the wicked rich: “ The 
knife cuts not the hand of gold”; and this expression 
for an unsuccessful business man, “He bought, he 
sold, he is drowned”; in the case of an American, 
we should have to add, “ He is resuscitated and starts 
in again.” Here is a Turkish prototype of a joke 
which recently went the rounds of our comic papers, 
“Look at the mother, take the daughter.” For a 
gentleman who has been to headquarters, and need 
no longer square the ward politician, they say: ‘“ He 
has seen the moon, and is under no obligation to the 
stars.” Here is a fine device for one of our savings- 
banks; perhaps it is not too late to embody it in the 
postal-banks law: “ They said to the little, whither 
goest thou? To the side of the much! it replied.” 
That, by the way, has a Scriptural flavor; and there 
is a like question in this expression of the impossible, 
“He views Hindustan through the eye of a needle.” 
Even closer is the saying of like import, “ A camel’s 
head does not pass through the eye of a needle”; 
drawn, very likely, trom the immemorial life of the 
desert. Another horse-story, by the way, is this, and 
one cannot fail to be struck by its- wit and wisdom, 
“A fall from a donkey hurts more than a fall from a 
horse.” Concerning the humbler animal there is also 
this: “Tie up your donkey; do not make your neigh- 
bor a thief.” Rudyard Kipling might have found the 
motive for one of his songs in this Turkish saying, 
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A band of Turkish tribesmen on their steeds were passing that way and stopped to watch the pretty fight 


“If I mourn, my mother mourns; the rest mourn 
falsely.” Distinctly to be reprobated, as an_ incite- 
ment to agitation, is the proverb, “ They give the 
breast only when the infant yells.” In a graver mood, 
if anything can be more serious than a howling infant, 
is their way of expressing the inexorable justice of 
the Most High, * Allah does not take at eight what he 
gave at nine.” And [ like the fine and primal philoso- 
phy of the saying, ‘“ You cannot argue with God.” 
There is another horse-story with an amusing 
termination, which concerns a certain man who, for 
his extreme veracity, was named the Truthful; the 
Sultan, recognizing, perhaps, where inveracity is most 
rife, promptly made him Master of the Horse, and 
loaded him with many honors and gorgeous robes. This 
suggests, by the way, that one would like to have a 
contract to supply appropriate and expressive robes of 
honor for some of our own great men, which, after 
Oriental custom, they should wear when they went 
abroad through the streets. But to return to Truth- 
ful. All the other personages at court, who, one infers, 
had been in the habit of selling horses to the royal 
stables, naturally hated him yet the more, and lay in 
wait for to destroy him. But Truthful was one of 
those of whom it is said, He opens his mouth, and «a 
fruit falls into it. He escaped all snares. At last, the 
fair and subtle daughter of the Grand Vizier took 


the matter in hand and, promising her father that she 
would bring the honest one to destruction, bade her 
slave-girls adorn her in rich apparel. This done, she 
set forth in the dim hours of night, and, coming to the 
pavilion where Truthful dwelt, she found admittance 
to his presence. Thereupon, with languishing eyes— 
and here, by the way, the good Turkish historian does 
himself and the lady justice; but I must content my- 
self by summarizing. Suffice it that the lady said that 
the price of her heart was nothing less than a stew 
made of the heart of the Sultan’s favorite black steed. 
Protestations from Truthful. Tears from Zobeide. Re- 
sult: Horse-heart stew for two, served within the hour. 

The morning, as the proverb says, brought sorrow. 
Truthful, torn with temorse for the coal-black steed, 
debated with his conscience whether he might tell the 
Sultan that he had found the horse sick, and had killed 
it to save its life. But when he came before his lord 
the natural honesty of him triumphed, and with tears 
and lamentations he told the truth, and bade the Sul- 
tan order in the executioner and behead him. But the 
Sultan was a kind old person with a pretty wit, so he 
said, “Call the lady.” When he had seen her he 
chuckled deeply in his throat, and said: “ You were 
perfectly right. If | had been in your place I would 
have cooked the whole stable for her. My favor is 
restored, and more is added to it.” 





The Whimsicalee 


By Harry Irving Greene 


I SAILED one time on a rotten ship, 


Her name, it was Bengalee. 


With rats and hilge and donjun scum, 
With chests of gold and casks of rum, 
We sailed away for Kingdom Come, 


Our hellum hard a-lee. 


And we sailed and sailed to a sea all jet, 
Where the ghost winds wheezed through the sails we set 
Like a nor’east gale through a lobster net, 

With a solemnful, asthmatie “ whee.” 


And in that merry and blithesome crew 


Were Malay and Portugee, 


Turkeyman, Irishman, Finnishman, 
Yankeeman, Blackamoor,. sefors of Spain, 
Kidd, in his gallows rig, Satan and Cain, 


Myself and a chimpanzee. 


And we sailed and sailed to a sea all red; 
Where the snores of the drowned on their ocean bed 
Shook out our rudder and stove in our head, 


Like a gale off the Caribbee. 


Then trouble arose and we fought them all, 


Did Satan, incarnate, and me; 


Hammered them blue with a scullery pail, 
Booted them jibbering over the rail, 
Hung up that ape by his own long tail, 


A comical whimsicalee. 


And we 


Kicked up by the Bengalee. 


allowed along by a purplish moon 
Through the mouldering hulks of a black lagoon, 
Where mermaids threw kisses abaft in the spume 


Then Satan and I shook Dead Man’s dice 


On the hatch of the Bengalee, 


To see if the ship with her rum and her gold, 
The rats and the bilge in her ultimate hold, 


Her timbers a-warp and her canvas a-mould, 
Should belong to the devil or me. 


Tweaked 
Dane, 


While the ship she yawed, and the ship she swung, 

Like a man by his ‘heels from the cross-trees hung, 

And the gale howled down with a blast that stung 
Like the tail of:a stingaree. 


But Satan won, and I tweaked his nose, 

it unmercifulee ; 

And we fought from the ecrow’s nest to scupper and hold, 
For the rum and the seum and the ship and the gold, 

And though to the surface he once or twice rolled, 


He was oftenest under me, 


While the: wind blew west and the wind blew east, 
And the sea rose up like a sea of yeast, 
And the cuttles came to the ‘tep to feast 


On him, or me, or we. 


(Old 


But I beat him sore with the ace of clubs, 

Nick was nq match for me). 

Hammered his head like a tight kettle-drum, 

Booted him overboard whence he had come, 

Squandered the doubloons and bought up the rum, 
For now all belonged to me. 


But the ship-went down in the murk of night, — 
With a cough and a grunt and a plunge from sight, 
And I ate myself to the littlest bite, 


Which same was the end of me. 











































































































MoOHE trainmaster had just told the 
i 3 superintendent that he’d be hanged 
if he didn’t believe trainmen were 
degenerating into milksops, when 
‘3 some one came in and asked if any 
Sone had seen the trainmaster. The 

~y two men glanced up at the heavy- 

SS: 38 shouldered man who was looking .at 

TSF 
The trainmaster said, ‘ Well?” 


them out of quick, narrow eyes. 

* Do you need any stingers?” In this way the man 
made formal application for positicn as brakeman. 

The trainmaster took stock of him from his blood- 
red face to his heelless shoes, and saw a great absence 
of the milksop. He was too good for a brakeman, the 
official decided. 

*] can use you as a snake,” he made answer, thus 
formally offering him a job as switeliman. 

“All right,” said the stranger. “ Give me an appli- 
cation blank.” 

They gave him blanks, and for two hours he sat 
humped over a desk, serawling painfully. Then he told 
the trainmaster his name was Keeney, and asked what 
he should do. 

“You'll have about time to get something to eat 
lefore you report to Mr. Bailey, the yardmaster. 
Yeu ll go to work to-night,” the trainmaster said, and 
Keeney strode out eagerly to find the yard office. 

Half an hour later, a little after sunset. he came 
into the yard office and demanded of the first man his 
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ILLUSTRATION BY WILSON C. DEXTER 


eyes fell upon where the yardmaster was. Keeney did 
not know till iater that the man he questioned was 
one Holden by name, who had charge of one of the 
night switch crews, and who .was a slave-driving, hot- 
headed devil of a man. 

The aggressiveness in Keeney’s tone stirred Holden’s 
sensitive. wrath. He bit off the end of a penholder 
with his answer, 

* It’s none of your damn business! Get out of here! 
This office ain’t for the public.” 

He glanced up with that, then got quickly to his 
feet, for he saw the narrow eyes of Keeney turn green 
in the half-light. 

The click of the telegraph instruments was the only 
sound in the room for a few seconds. 

“You'd better say where the yardmaster is.” 
Keeney’s voice barely ruftled the quiet, but Holden 
bunched himself, 

“You go plumb straight to—” 

The two were at each other, not warily and cun- 
ningly as men who fear pain, but with the savage 
eagerness Of soft-footed jungle beasts. Their heavy 
fists whipped in blows that took away the flesh where 
they struck, and low snarls shook their battling bodies. 
Both were big, full-blooded men who came of a fighting 
profession, and both found joy in the battle. 

Bailey, the yardmaster. came in a little later on his 
way home, and found half his office a wreck, with two 
bloody men springing at each other over the wreckage. 
Two yard clerks and a telegrapi operator were perched 

















The two were at each other with the savage eagerness ot jungle beasts 
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high, on top of a file-case, screaming down advice at 
the top of their voices. One of them had switched on 
all the electric lamps to give better fighting light. 

Bailey was himself a big man. He pulled the iwo 
fighting men apart and cursed them bitterly till they 
ceased trying to be at each other. : 

“What the devil are you doing here, anyway?” he 
finished, eyeing Keeney. 

The switehman blinked his narrow eyes as if trying 
to remember. ; 

“ Trainmaster sent me down to go to work.” He was 
still breathing heavily, and he spat blood with his 
answer. 

Bailey’s eyebrows went up, then down again 
abruptly, pinching together in a frown of decision. 

“It’s past time you fellows were at work,” he 
snapped as he turned them toward the door. “ Hol- 
den, this fellow is to go on your crew. Break him in 
to-night.” 

The two took lanterns and walked away down 
through the yards together. Each had been mauied 
half to death by the other, but both walked briskly 
with a clean swing of feet. i 

“ You needn't have taken it so damned hard,” growled 
Holden as they neared their engine. ‘ Wasn’t you 
never cussed before?” 

“Never by a man who couldn’t do a better job of 
it than you can,” Keeney answered, softly. 

Holden climbed on the engine. 

“Take her away, he ordered, sullenly, of the engi- 
neer, and they clanged swiftly through the yards to 
begin work. 

It was a heartbreaking night for the new switch- 
man. MHolden’s heavy fist had done punishing work 
along his left side and forearm. Moreover, the yard 
was new to him and was a difficult one to master. lor 
it broke in the middle from comparatively level ground 
to a pitchy grade. Half-way over the hillside toward 
the river it sprawled, and from there the main line 
wound away alone down the valley and through the 
hills on the other side. 

At their midnight lunch, Holden and the engineer 
told Keeney stories of cars that ran away down the 
steep sidings, and of the manceuvres they went through 
when they struck the derailing switch. 

“Sometimes they'll jump into the air like a big- 
bellied frog,” was the way Holden put it, “ and some- 
times theyll lay right down to the ground and roll 
over.” ; 

“ Did you ever let any cars get away down the main 
line?” asked Keeney, his narrow eyes on the main-line 
track glinting down the steep grade under the stars. 

Holden and the engineer looked away from each other. 

“Yes,” said Holden, “ we did.” 

“What happened?” insisted Keeney. 

Holden spoke slowly. 

“That last green light down the main line there is a 
derailing switch. It’s just beyant the last side track. 
There’s a big ditch just there—a damn nice place to 
pile up cars in. 

“We let a string of box-cars get away down the main 
line one night. A switehman broke his leg trying to 
catch ’em. Barney Gregg, the night yardmaster, 
caught the cars before they got to going so all-fired 
fast, and might have stopped them before they got into 
anything coming up the hill. But some one popped 
up at that derailing switch and turned the whole lot 
over into the ditch. We couldn’t find enough of Barney 
to bury decently.” 

In the nights that followed Keeney mastered the 
treacherous yard. There was never a_ switehman 
quicker than he, and with his heavy shoulders and 
long arms he could twist a brake till the shoes bit and 
screamed, and stopped cars on the steepest grades. He 
knew every daring trick of the profession, every long 
chance that would gain time. 

Under warm, hazy stars, in soft moonlight, or in 
slanting, wind-driven rain when lightning raced 
through the sky, over the steel rails, and fussed and 
fumed about the telegraph instruments in the yard 
office, he kept the hard pace set by slave-driver Holden. 

He would spring eagerly at wildly careening cars, and 
be on top in a swift scramble. From end to end of the 
yard his lantern swung and tossed incessantly in 
quick, clear signals. 

They would tear a freight-train apart savagely, then 
put another together again. Hoarse above the crash 
of cars would come Holden’s roar of “ Ho-old ’em!” and 
Keeney would flash the signal to the engineer; tlien 
they would tear off to get more cars to paste to an 
outbound train. n 

In the fore part of the night they worked de- 
liberately, feeling the yard to get their bearings after 
the day crews had stirred it up. At the midnight 
lunch they planned the work that was yet to be done, 
and in the cool dawn they raced and fought with the 
stubborn cars that the yardmaster might not com- 
plain of them. 

Once when the engineer, maddened by a _ baffling 
series of signals from Keeney’s restless lantern, kicked 
a car into a siding so savagely that even the swiich- 
man’s great strength cou!d not stop it from crashing 
into a string of other cars, Holden lost his self-control 
for a second. 

“What in hell Are you doing, man!” he roared at 
Keeney. “ Do you want to butt that string of cars into 
the river?” It was his nature to curse, not the 
offender, but the man nearest him. 

Keeney peered down over the edge of the car, and 































Holden saw the narrow eyes turn green in the lantern- 
+, He turned away abruptly and strode toward the 


light. 


envine, for the sight of those eyes made him feel again 
the heavy, punishing fists of Keeney. 

“ Think I’ve put a man on with Holden that ’ll hold 
him for a while,” the yardmaster told the trainmaster 
one evening. They stood just outside the flood of 
light from the yard-oflice door, watching the switch- 
eneines race up and down, trying to keep cars on the 
move westward that they might have working room. 
For westbound freights were packing the sidings with 
cars and the power of the division was working over- 

ne, 
me There ain’t room enough in this yard to-night to 
whip a dog,” bit out Bailey, as a switch-engine push- 
ine a string of cars came down the main line. “ These 
fellows are overworked, and getting reckless. There’s 
Number Four coming up the valley, and here’s Holden 
pushing a string oftcars out on to the main line right 
in her face. What’s he trying to do? And where’s 
Keeney ?” 

Number Four’s headlight painted a bright streak 
across a hilltop down in the river bottoms. 

‘| saw Keeney with a switch list going down the 
coul spur,” said the trainmaster. ‘“ Suppose Holden 
sent him down to look for some ears.” 

“Holden’s got no business out on the main line with 
Number Four so near,” growled the yardmaster, 
“especially without his switchman. He’s getting too— 
What—the—” 

The switeh-engine was shooting the cars down the 
main line toward a siding to clear the way for Num- 
ber Four. In front of the yard office a refrigerator-car 
bucked clear of the track and ploughed up a fountain 
of ties and cinders. The five box-cars ahead of the 
derailed refrigerator shot down the grade toward the 
end of the yard, the flanges of the wheels whining 
spitefully against the rails. For Holden had taken 
time to connect the air in the string of cars only just 
so far as the refrigerator, and when that car left the 
track it slipped its couplings from the cars ahead. 

Holden, on top of the five careening, shooting cars, 
felt one moment of heartsickness when he realized that 
he had taken one daring chance too many in not con- 
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necting the air on all the cars. Then he spun a brake 
tight and threw his weight against it; but brake-shoes 
never bit so deep for him as they did for Keeney. 

Down in the valley Number Four’s whistle called up 
mournfully. She was not out from the hills as yet, 
and could not see the runaway ears shooting toward 
her. 4 

Holden began to realize that alone he could not stop 
the cars from tearing up the passenger-train. He 
worked madly at the brakes, keeping his mind on just 
that for fear of panic. But the brakes did not seem 
to check the cars, and the increasing speed began to 
sicken Holden. : 

“He’s done it!” yelled the yardmaster. ‘ Look 
what he’s done! In two minutes those cars will go 
through Number Four.” 

“ Here, stand still!” snapped the trainmaster. “ Get 
two switch-engines and make up two trains. Hitech the 
derrick on to one, and coaches on to the other. I'll get 
men rounded up to help. Wait a second! What’s 
that?” His hand shot out and pointed into the dark- 
ness, 

A speck of light was streaking across the lower end 
of the yard like a meteor in full flight. It seemed to 
take no account of ditches and fills, of cinder-piles 
and scrap-heaps, but swept along swiftly in a straight 
Inne. 

The two men pecred at the speck in puzzled silence. 
Then the yardmaster began to swing his arms about 
wildly. 

“It’s Keeney!” he screamed. 
the coal spur to head ’em off.” He clawed at the train- 
master, nearly pulling him out of his coat. “ Run! 
Damn your long-legged heart, run!’ he yelled at the 
flying speck of light. 

“He’s trying to get to the derailing switch before 
the cars do,” gritted the trainmaster. 

The yardmaster let go the other’s coat suddenly. 

“It’s all day with Holden if he does,” he said in a 
low voice. “It’s about the same way Barney Gregg 
went, too. I wonder if Holden sees him?” 

The yard had become quiet save for the roar of the 
runaway cars. Switch-engines stood breathing quietly, 
while the crews peered intently into the darkness, 


*“ He’s cut across from 


watching the race, their low-voiced comments barely 
breaking the stillness, 

The speck of light swept up to the green light that 
marked the derailing switch, and stopped. The cars 
were almost on top of the two lights. 

“He’s made it,” whispered the yvardmaster, and 
looked to see the green light turn red as Keeney threw 
over the derail. But Keeney did not throw the switch. 

* What’s wrong with him now?” snapped the train- 
master. 

Keeney’s lantern raised a little in air, then went out, 
shattered against the side of the first ear. 

The two men could not see, nor yet imagine, the 
heavy-shouldered switchmai crouched at the side of the 
track, furiously pumping air into his lungs after his 
hard run, awaiting the avalanche of cars. He ran for- 
ward a little way with them as they came down upon 
him, his lantern raised that he might in its feeble 
light loeate the iron steps of the first ear. Then he 
sprang and clung and was swept along, his long arms 
almost torn from his body. The mass of cars whined 
on down the grade. 

Keeney’s huge bulk was outlined against the stars, 
swaying giddily with the lurch of the cars. Then the 
brake’s shoes screamed under the twists he gave them. 

A switch-engine clanged down a siding after the run- 
away cars. The yardmaster ran out on to the track and 
waved it down. He and the trainmaster swung aboard. 

“ Keeney is a fool—a great big long-legged fool!” the 
yardmaster relieved his harrowed feelings. ¢ 

The two hung out of the cab-window as the engine 
clanked over the switches and rumbled down the hill. 
They saw the five cars come to a shuddering stop in 
the glare of Number Four’s headlight. 

The switch-engine came up as Holden and Keeney 
slid to the ground from different cars. Holden was 
crazy mad. 

“Why in hell didn’t you ditch ’em?” he yelled at 
Keeney. ‘“ You could so damned easy have missed 
eatching them.” 

Then Holden shut up like a clam, swung around 
abruptly, and stamped back to the switch-engine, for 
he saw Keeney’s narrow eyes turn green in the light 
from Number Four’s engine. 





Setting the Stage for the Coronation 


QUAINT AND AMUSING CLAIMS TO ROYAL SERVICE THAT MUST BE PASSED UPON BEFORE KING GEORGE IS CROWNED 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


ROA HE Coronation is still some months 
; but already preparations for 


it are in full swing. The Earl 
Marshal’s office is working overtime ; 
> peeresses are consulting among 


themselves as to how they can re- 
duce the intolerable weight of their 
robes and are even meditating a 
tition on the subject to the 
felt the proper patriotic thrill at 





we have all 


Queen ; 
the announcement that every inch of her Majesty’s 
costume is to be of British material and put together 
by British hands; and before this letter appears in 
print the Court of Claims will have opened its sit- 


tings. Not a day goes by without some mention of 
the approaching ceremony appearing in the London 
papers, and of all the details connected with it the one 
that so far has aroused the most interest and grati- 
fication is the Queen’s insistence upon British fabrics. 
On such a matter the Royal pleasure makes an enor- 
mous difference to trade, and as the Queen has ordered 
that all the silks, satins, velvets, brocades, and em- 
broideries that she is to wear at the opening of Par- 
liament, at the Coronation, and at the various courts 
that are to be held during the year, must be of British 
design and manufacture, the army of peeresses will un- 
doubtedly hasten to follow her example. At King 
Kdward’s coronation there was considerable variety 
in the shades of velvet worn by the peeresses. This 
year a correct and standard shade will be forthcoming, 
to which all will be expected to conform. Everything, 
therefore, promises to make 1911 a bumper year for 
the innumerable industries that live on the court and 
society, and to make London more than ever the 
social centre of the world. There is no man living 
who knows what London is capable of when she flings 
herself unreservedly into a sheer whirl of festivity. 
We had some foretaste, to be sure, at the time of 
Qucen Victoria’s Jubilee, and still more at the time of 
her Diamond Jubilee, but those oceasions, wonderful 
as they were, will be altogether eclipsed by the bril- 
liance of this year’s programme. Every European 
royalty will, of course, take part in it; the whole 
multifarious and glittering pageant of Empire will be 
represented; and London, the supreme home of enter- 
tainments, will put forth her best. 

{ said just now that before this. letter was published 
the Court of Claims would probably have begun its 
“tings, It has, as a matter of fact, already held a 
lrcliminary meeting to decide upon its procedure. 
ut the more formal sittings to which I referred will 
I taken up with adjudicating the claims to fill offices 
aut perform duties in connection with the Coronation. 
Phese claims go back in many cases for several hun- 
(ved years and fall into three classes: (1) Those 
Wich are hereditary; (2) those which are an ap- 
nage to a title; and (3) those which belong to the 
holders of land from the crown in virtue of special 
services to be rendered in their own persons to the 
> So far-as the records tell, the first court 
° decide these claims was held shortly before the 
Coronation of Richard IT. in 1377, under the presi- 
the of John of Gaunt. It was then known as the 
Ste: of the Lord High Steward, but at the time of 

“ary IV.’s aecession it was merged in the crown, 
and for three hundred years and more it has been 
composed of commissioners appointed by the sover- 
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eign. It is not, therefore, a court of law; the King 
cannot by commission establish any court of law. It 
is analogous to a committee of privileges of the House 
of Lords sitting on peerage claims. The Court of 
Claims does not itself decide the matters submitted to 
its judgment; it reports to the King, who either fol- 
lows the advice thus tendered or acts on his own dis- 
cretion. Such, at least, is the theory; but in practice 
the sovereign invariably accepts the decisions of the 
Court of Claims as final. But, not being a court of 
law. or bound by legal precedents, the Court of Claims 
has often felt at liberty to treat questions of the 
descent and inheritance of dignities and offices on prin- 
ciples very different from those that regulate the 
descent and inheritance of land; and as it only 
assembles shortly before each Coronation, and keeps 
only a meagre record of its judgments and proceed- 
ings, the close of a long reign finds it confronted with 
a task of great delicacy and difficulty. 

This was particularly the case in 1901, when the 
commissioners appointed by King Edward VII. held 
their first meeting. No Court of Claims had met 
for sixty-four years. No one had the least idea of the 
procedure adopted on former occasions. Except for 
the Coronation Rolls, which set forth a bare cata- 
logue of the petitions preferred before the court of 
1837 and of the fate they encountered, there were no 
written precedents or minutes of evidence to appeal 
to. The court of 1901-2 had therefore to make its own 
rules and to admit practically any evidence that had 
the slightest bearing on the case. Some of the claims 
brought before it carried one back to the days of the 
Tudors and Plantagenets. Thus the owner of the 
manor of Heydon in Essex claimed the privilege of 
bearing a towel for the King when washing before the 
banquet. The holder of the manor of Addington in 
Surrey asserted his right to present a mess called 
“gerout” or “dillegrout”—the contents of which 
neither he nor any one else could discover—to his 
sovereign during the banquet. The Lord Mayor of 
London had little difficulty in proving his right to 
assist the chief butler of England in serving the 
banquet; and for the office of chief butler itself there 
was a keen competition of claims between the Duke of 
Norfolk and Lord Mowbray and Stourton. Other 
noble lords laid claim to the post of “ dapifer,” the 
duties of which consisted in arranging the dishes; to 
the post of chief larderer, who had charge of the 
larder; to the post of royal napier, who had the 
custody of the table linen; and to many other posts 
of the same kind. The Earl of Lincoln proved incon- 
testably that the dignity of. chief carver was one of the 
attributes of his title. As a matter of fact, all claims 
relating to the Coronation banquet were excluded by 
the terms of the royal proclamation from the jurisdic- 
ticn of the court both in 1901 and in 1837, and again 
this year. But the claims are asserted, none the less. 
They are not passed upon, but they are noted and 
reserved, and those who prefer them thus obtain what 
they are in search of—the honor, namely, of finding 
thejr names included in the Coronation Roll. 

The claims to the office of Lord Great Chamberlain 
of England were what in 1901 attracted the most at- 
tention. There were four claimants in the field, the 
Earl of Ancaster, the Marquess of Cholmondeley, Earl 
Carrington, and the Duke of Atholl; and their pre- 
tensions involved the very point I mentioned above 
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as to whether dignities descend in the same way and 
according to the same rules as property. The court 
eventually allowed the petitions of all the claimants 
except the Duke of Atholl, and recommended that they 
should agree upon a deputy to act for them. The 
services to be performed by and the privileges attach- 
ing to the office of the Lord Great Chamberlain were 
thus set forth in the Earl of Aneaster’s petition: 
“That he may have livery and lodging in the King’s 
court at all times, and bring to his Majesty on the 
day of his Majesty’s Royal Coronation his Majesty's 
shirt, stockings, and drawers; that he may dress his 
Majesty to all his apparel on that day; that he may 
have forty yards of crimson velvet for his robes, 
together with the bed whereon his Majesty lay the 
night previous to the Coronation, with all the furni- 
ture in the chamber, and also the nightrobe wherein 
his Majesty rested the night previous to the Corona- 
tion.” Another post to which three claimants laid 
siege in 1901 was that of Hereditary Standard-Bearer 
of Scotland. One of the defeated petitioners, the Earl 
of Lauderdale, brought an action at law after the 
Coronation to make good his claim, but after carrying 
it through all the courts at enormous expense, he was 
finally defeated in the House of Lords. Both the 
Duke of Neweastle and the Earl of Shrewsbury 
claimed the right of “ providing a glove for the King’s 
right hand, and of supporting the King’s right arm 
on the day of his Coronation so long as he held the 
sceptre in his royal hand.” The Duke of Newcastle 
won, though his opponent was able to show that an 
ancestor of his performed somewhat similar duties 
at the coronation of William the Conqueror. Three 
earls claimed the right of carrying the golden or great 
spurs, the earliest record of the function being at the 
coronation of Richard I.; but though all three adduced 
wonderful pedigrees to support their case, the court 
held that no sufficient evidence had been brought 
forward as to the nature of the office or privilege. 
Another interesting claim was that of the Walker 
trustees to exercise the oflice of usher of the white 
rod, which was bequeathed by Sir Patrick Walker, a 
former holder, and held by trustees incorporated by 
Act of Parliament. They were allowed to be present 
by deputy to be approved by hia Majesty. A partial 
revival of an ancient custom was seen in the decision 
by which the barons of the Cinque Ports were allowed 
to carry a canopy over the King should his Majesty 
be pleased to have a canopy. 

The Court of Claims nowadays only takes account 
of the services that are to be performed during the 
actual ceremony of the Coronation. In this way a 
great many claims are excluded, as, for instance, that 
of the head of the Dymoke family to ride into West- 
minster Hall as royal champion by right of the manor 
of Serivelsby; and that of the sheriffs of London 
to have a place in the procession; and that of the 
boys of Westminster School and of various mayors 
and scores of public bodies and corporations to be 
present in the Abbey. This year the court will have 
a re easy task. There are not likely to 
be many rival claims; practically all the rulings 
adopted in 1901 will be automatically followed; and 
the proceedings of the commissioners. while not less 
quaint and picturesque and redolent of national and 
family traditions, will be considerably more business- 
like. 






















































































































































A CRUEL MAID 


N the distant ballroom the merry 
strains of a mad Hungarian valse 
were sounding upon the midnight 
air. Haif a hundred young people, 
filled with the wine of youth, were 
dancing the hours away in a whirl 
of joyous gayety. Even as in the 
poet's lines, there was a sound of 
revelry, and again soft eyes looked 
love to eyes which spoke again. Here in the quiet of 
the conservatory sat Muriel, the fair, sweet Muriel, not 
a débutante of this season, it is true, but still as 
freshly lovely in her maidenly charm as on that rare 
night three seasons gone by wlien she too, like her 
sister Yvonne to-night, was the centre of all this 
romp and gladsome rout. As she sat there under 
the rose-bushes the roses themselves alternated —be- 
tween glances of jealousy and soft caresses. Jealous 
of her beauty were they, yet still enamoured 
of her charm; and on their stalks, rising proudly 
from between their fronded guards, the whitest of 
lilies were envious of the purity of her cheek. At 
her side Harold gazed, entranced with this rare vision 
of loveliness; and his heart beat madly as he thought 
of the possibility that to him might be intrusted the 
eare of that fair spirit forever, although deep in his 
heart were misgivings as he realized his own unworthi- 
ness. By turns courageous and afraid. he hesitated 
to put the question that would consign him either to 
a life of eestatie happiness or to days of dull and 
dark despair. Finally, however, with a supreme effort, 
nerving himself as he realized that to win much one 
must dare much, he spoke—softly and with a quaver 
in his voice. 

“Muriel,” he said. 

“Yes, Harold,” replied the girl, waving her Watteau 
fan gracefully to and fro. 

“Do you—do you—do you like me, Muriel?” he 
went on. 

* Indeed I do, Harold,” she replied. “ What a funny 
question! Why shouldn’t I like you? You are hand- 
some, witty, courteous, and one of the best dancers 
of the Boston I ever met.” 

“You do not object very strongly, do you, to hav- 
ing me around?” he proceeded. 

“No, indeed, Harold,” she replied. ‘‘ You are really 
one of the most convenient of such modern social con- 
veniences as IT am blessed with that I know of. You 
take me to the opera. You take me to the theatre, 
and sometimes when poor little Muriel, because of her 
advancing years, is in danger of becoming a_ wall- 
flower, it is you, dear Harold, who invariably turn 
up at the critical moment and pluck the faded little 
flower from the trellises of neglect.” 

“Then, Muriel,” he whispered, passionately, “ I may 
consider myself a—er—a man after your own heart?” 

“ Entirely so, Harold, entirely so,” she whispered, 
giving his arm a gentle little tap with her fan. “ When 
1 see how splendidly you earry a platter of chicken 
salad on your wrist, a saucer of ice-cream on your 
forearm, a demi-tasse or cup of café frappé hang- 
ing from your little finger, with the cake-basket in 
your other hand, without. spilling a thing in these 
overcrowded functions, how could I deny that you are 
a man after my own heart?” 

“ That being so, sweetheart,” he cried, “ will you be 
mine?” 








BRIDEGROOM: ‘COURAGE, LITTLE WOMAN! KEEP A BRAVE HEART! 
I'LL TELEPHONE AT ELEVEN AND BE BACK TO LUNCH AT ONE” 





I fear, 


“Ah, Harold dear, that is another story: 
dear, that may not be,” she answered. 


3ut why?” he cried. “If, as you say, I am a man 
after your own heart—” 

‘Yes, Harold,” she said, gently; “but you know, 
dear, there’s another man after it who can give you 
a one-lap start on any track and beat you to a 
finish.” 

And Harold went out into the night muttering to 
himself words which showed that at heart he was not 
a gentleman. 


HIS ALIBI 

tasTus had been caught red-handed. 

* Poaching again, Rastus?” said the Colonel, gravely. 
“T am afraid, Rastus, that you're a bad egg.” 

“Yassuh, dass what I is fo’ sho’, Cunnel,” said the 
old man. “I's jest a plain bad aig, Cunnel.” 

“So you admit it, do you?” demanded the Colonel. 

*“Yassuh—I[ admits it, Cunnel, becuz ye know, 
Cunnel, dem bad aigs nebbah poaches, suh,” said the 
old man. 

Whereupon the Colonel let him off with no other 
punishment than a telerably swift impact between the 
toe of his own boot and the tails of Uncle Rastus’s 
frock coat. 


HIS DISGUISE 
“ HELLO, Binksy,” said Jorrocks. “I hear you 
turned up at Willoughby’s fancy-dress ball.” 
“ Yes,” said little Binks. 
“What did you go as?” asked Jorrocks. 
“Why,” said little Binks, “I gathered up my New- 
Year’s mail and went as a bill file.” 


A CHANGE OF VENUE 
“[ NEVER was so surprised in my life as when IL 
heard that County Treasurer Bilkes had absconded 
with thirty thousand dollars of the county money,” 





“ CATCH ME WEARIN’ A ‘LID’ LIKE THAT” 
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said Blithers. “When he was nominated, it struck 
me it was a perfect case of the office seeking the man.” 

“Tt is yet,” said Dobbleigh, * only this time it’s the 
district attorney’s oflice that’s seeking him.” 


A CAUTIOUS ANSWER 
“Now, Johnny,” said the geography teacher, “ what 
is the capital of Portugal?” 
“T dun’no’ Miss Flanders,” said Johnny, “ but from 
what I heern tell of the extravagance of the late king 
they ain’t much left.” 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
“Mrs. Etta Fraca Young is about to introduce a 
course in plumbing for girls into the Chicago public 
schools.”—Daily Paper. 
FIVE A.M. 
O Polly dear, awake! Awake! 
The bath-room’s turned into a lake 
And icy streams are running o’er 
The dining-room and parlor tloor. 
An icy slide is on the stair, 
And puddles gather everywhere. 
Awake, my soul, from lovely dreams 
And haste to dam these awful streams. 


EIGHT A.M. 

O dearest partner of my heart, 

I cannot make the water start; 

I cannot make the pipes behave 
And get hot water for my shave; 
So won’t you stop that paper, please, 
You’re writing on Life’s Mysteries, 
And see, my sweet and only one, 

If you can’t make the water run? 


ELEVEN A.M. 

O pretty Poll, my dearest love, 
What are those awful sounds above? 
I hear a rumble loud and dank 
Suggestive of the attic. tank; 

I fear there’s trouble with the pipe, 
And that some leak is getting ripe; 
O drop your Bridge, my wifey true, 
And haste to see what you can do! 


FIVE P.M. 
O lovey-dovey, Polly dear, 
You must come home, I sadly fear; 
I’m sorry to disturb your play 
By ’phoning in this brutal way, 
But since you started for the tea 
The boiler’s rumbled terribly, 
And if you don’t come shortly by 
I fear ’twill blow us all sky-high. 

TEN P.M. 
An awful day this day hath been, 
O Polly dear, my Heart’s true Queen; 
It strikes my spirit nearly dumb 
To think if you’d not learned to plumb 
What would have happened to our nest 
By such mad mishaps sore possest; 
Dear Heart! What bliss it is to be 
Wed to a Plumber like to thee! 

Horace Dopp GAsTIT. 
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SUGAR-COATED ETIQUETTE 
Lessons in Deportment in Fictional Form, by 
professor Wilberforce Jenkins, R.F.D.) 
MYRTILLA’S CHOICE 

T was indeed 

barrassing 

for Kenneth Arvine. 
He felt duily conscious 
of the fact that the 
whole family was watch- 
ing his every movemeni, 
and it left him in an 
uneasy frame of mind. 
Aware as he was that 
the eyes of Myrtilla’s 
mother were fixed upon 
him as he ate, he felt 
himself somewhat - stiff 
in action, and while the printed rules of deportment 
which he had carefully committed to memory the 
night before were still vivid in his recollection, 
under this close serutiny he found it hardly pos- 
sible for him to do justice to the delightful repast 
taken for the first time en famille with his beloved’s 
yarents, or at least to so comport himself as to give 
the impression that he had ever eaten before. The 
soup course had passed *off without accident. His 
natural good sense had taught him that soup was 
to be eaten with a spoon, and not with a fork; and 
by some very good fortune the impetuous appetite of 
Myrtilla’s brother, Marmaduke, had given him a clue 
as to which one of the three spoons within his reach 
was the proper one. He had hesitated a moment 
between the large tablespoon and the smaller dessert- 
spoon, but when Marmaduke seized the large one he 
nonchalantly followed suit as though he had _ been 
thoroughly at home with soup courses all his life. 
This was a great relief. He knew pretty well that 
first impressions count for a good deal in the higher 
social circles to whieh he was now for the first time 
introduced; and to have committed a faux pas at the 
outset by using the wrong spoon would, he felt, have 
placed him in an unfortunate position, and one, too, 
which it would have been difficult to explain after- 
ward. The girl glanced at him approvingly as he 
scooped up the exquisitely creamy purée with a grace- 
ful movement away from the body, and allowed it to 
be absorbed within his mouth without any conscious- 
ly overt act of fletcherization. He could not quite 
remember whether it was de rigueur to masticate his 
purée or not, but as the first spoonful trickled softly 
down his throat and the soft eye of Myrtilla caught 
lis own and lingered there lovingly for an instant, 
with approval written in every line of her face, he 
felt completely reassured that he had done the right 
thing. Fortunately, the stress of the occasion was 
such that his appetite was meagre, and the inner 
perplexity that now arose as to whether or not it 
would be proper to ask for a second helping was a 
problem that the cravings of nature solved for him, 
and he eseaped the pitfall that yawned before him 
through a complete lack of desire for more than the 
generous portion already provided him. 

So it had gone all through the dinner. One would 
liave supposed. from the easy manner in which he 
lifted the pease to-his lips with the silver fork, that 
he was to the manner born; and by a commendable 
restraint, and a quick, eager glance of the eye at the 
others about the board, he managed to pass through 
the dessert course without once using the wrong 
instrument; and if when the butler passed the olives 
he had by an awkward movement of the elbow knocked 
the plate out of the serving-man’s hand, he was 
able to comfort himself with the thought that his 
hostess had not observed either the act itself or his 
own effort to reach down and gather the scattered 
olives from the floor. To be sure, he thought he 
noticed a look of pain in Myrtilla’s eyes as he leaned 
under the table to pick the olives up, but for the 
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moment he felt sure that it was the awkwardness of 
the butler and not his own that had distressed her. 
At any rate, it was with a great sense of pleasure 
that he placed the last olive back in the dish, thus 
making, as he supposed, complete amends for the un- 
fortunate incident. Poor Kenneth! He little guessed 
that the proper thing was to leave the olives where 
they had fallen, and that he could hardly have com- 
mitted a greater gaucherie than that of trying to 
recover them; but, as we have said, no one at the 
table seemed to notice it, so that, on the whole, when 


the dessert was served he had come through the 
ordeal rather better than any one had a right to 
expect. 

But now a real embarrassment had arisen. The 


butler had placed before him a lovely confection made 
of cream and preserved cherries. ‘There was but one 
spoon left for him to use, so there could be no ques- 
tion of what was de rigueur on that score, but as the 
first mouthful of the delicious fruit was consumed 
Kenneth found to his dismay that the cherry-pits had 
not been removed. He racked his brains madly trying 
to remember what the etiquette-books over which he 
had pored so faithfully the night before had had to 
say as to the disposition of cherry-stones, and he 
could not recall that they had touched upon the 
subject at all. The Busy Man’s Chesterfield, he knew, 
had not dealt with the question, for it concerned itself 
wholly with the use of the’table implements; and as 
for How To Be a Gentleman in Ten Easy Lessons, he 
recalled that there was a chapter on “ Pits and What 
To Do with Them,” but with a ghastly sinking of the 
heart he recalled also that it was at that precise 
point in the volume that, worn out with the fatigue 
of his night’s study, he had fallen asleep. In other 
words, he was face to face with a complex proposition, 
on the subject of which he knew absolutely nothing, 
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DON'T UNDERSTAND IS 


HOW YOU EVER TELL THE NAMES OF THESE 


and, what was worse, he had five cherry-stones of 
good size already in his mouth. A glance at Myrtilla 
showed that she had removed the cherry-stones before 
taking the fruit into that lovely rosebud mouth of 
hers, but it was now too late for Kenneth to avail 
himself of that cherished object-lesson. The pits were 
there, and how to dispose of them was an immediately 
pressing problem. Under ordinary circumstances he 
might have swallowed them; but certain sharp little 
pains in his side had recently given him a wholesome 
fear of appendicitis, and, now that he had met Myr- 
tilla, Kenneth Arvine wanted to live. In a hopeless 
sort of fashion he glanced furtively at Mr. and Mrs. 
Gunsawney, but there was no sign of help there, for 
neither of them ate sweets of any kind, having a 
tendency, like so many others of our first families, 
to gout. The last resource was Marmaduke, and Ken- 
neth despairingly turned to that youthful scion of 
eminent respectability, and what he saw turned his 
veins to ice. 

Marmaduke was shooting the cherry-stones at the 
head of Muggins, the butler. 

For what seemed an eternity Kenneth contemplated 
the youth’s action; and then, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
for he somehow instinctively mistrusted his eyes, he 


removed the pits from his trembling lips and, even 
as the lad had done, shied them one and all at the 


head of the stately Muggins: only, unlike the boy, 
Kenneth was an unerring shot, and a yell from the 
unhappy servitor as he clapped his hand to his right 
eye showed that Kenneth Arvine’s own eye was true! 


After he had gone that night, a family council was 
held in the Gunsawney drawing-room. 

“So that is your gallant knight!” said Mrs. Gun- 
sawney, sarcastically, to Myrtilla, who sat weeping in 
a corner of the room. 

Yes, mother,” said the girl, wearily. 

“And do you expect your father and me to give 
our consent to your union with a man with such 
table manners?” demanded her mother. 

“T think he ate his soup beautifully!” cried the 
girl with spirit, “and I intend to marry him without 
your consent, if you refuse to give it.” 

“And what do you think of his bombardment of 
poor Muggins with those cherry-stones?” cried the 
mother, angrily. 

The girl rose to 
the door. 

“What would you have 
he have swallowed them?” 
laugh. ‘“ That one act should in 
to you.” 

“Commend him?” echoed her mother, her face a 
study in perplexity. ‘“ What redeeming feature could 
such behavior as that have, that it should commend 
Kenneth Arvine to me?” 

“Tt shows that the man who aspires to your daugh- 
ter’s hand has an aim in life,” retorted the girl, as 
with a haughty gesture she left the room. 

There was a long silence. 

“T guess we’ll have to give in, mother,” said Mr. 
Gunsawney. “ Myrtilla’s heart is set upon it.” 

“Oh yes,” said the mother, wearily. ‘“ Of course 
we'll have to give in; but I tell you this, here and 
now, James Gunsawney, the minute Kenneth Arvine 
enters my house as a son-in-law—” 

“Now, Maria dear—” began her husband, softly 
and soothingly. 

“ Pickled cherries shall be forbidden the house!’ she 
finished. 


her feet and swept proudly to 


?” she retorted. ‘“ Should 
She burst into a silvery 
itself commend him 


HOIST 


“T am sorry to be critical, my dear,” said Mr. Lamb- 
kin, “but this pie is not the kind that mother used 
to make—not by a long shot.” 

“Tt’s too bad, Henry,” said Mrs, Lambkin, amiably. 
“TI don’t know what to do about it. Perhaps you'd bet- 
ter ring her up on the ’phone and tell her, She sent it 
over this afternoon.” 


” 




































































































































MATTERS OF 


Another Play on “ Vanity Fair” 
“The mirth may be feigning, the sheen may be glare, 
But the gingerbread °s gilded in Vanity Fair.” 
—LOCKER. 


SOA TE presentment of a new play (new, 
ws that is, to this city), built on the 
AY basis of Thackeray’s novel of 
A Vanity Fair, has afforded fresh evi- 
> dence of a truth long ago ascer- 
tained, that the peculiar, intrinsic 
power or charm of Thackeray’s 
writings,—the something perceptible 
but searcely definable ins ‘them 
them unique,—cannot be transmitted 
The novel of Vanity 
Fair contains a painfully actual and marvellously 
drawn picture of social life, showing various inter- 
blended phases of it, and showing them in multitu- 
dinous detail. Humor, pathos, philosophy. satire, 
sarcasm, deep sympathy with goodness, and a bitter 
scorn of evil,—particularly of that evil which is 
masked by pretence of virtue,—are scattered through 
its pages, and all along the line of its narrative there 
is a kind of grim sadness, not unlike that which per- 
vades the book of Keclesiastes, making the reader feel 
that, indeed, “all is vanity.” The plays which have 
heen made on this subject afford no adequate reflec- 
tion of those constituents, but invariably hinge on 
the scene of Rawdon Crawley’s unexpected arrival at 
his house, to find his wife, the piquant, redoubtable 
Becky, entertaining, under circumstances that warrant 






makes 
through a dramatie medium. 


which 


the worst construction, the dissolute Marquis of 
Steyne. That scene is again exploited in the play 
about Vanity Fair recently produced at the New 


Theatre, with Miss Marie Tempest as Becky. In that 
scene there is an element of drama, an effective climax 
cf action, when Crawley tears the diamond out from 
his wife’s bosom and hurls it at Steyne, cutting the 
forehead of that old profligate, and Becky, notwith- 
standing her discomfiture and terror, admires him for 
his fury, promptitude, and prowess. The great novel- 
ist himself has testified to his conviction that when he 
invented that situation and that incident he evinced 
genius. 

Becky is an accomplished young woman, hard-head- 
ed, selfish, unscrupulous but briiliantly clever, pos- 
sessed of the faculty of sarcastic wit and of some super- 
ficial accomplishments, a capital actress, aware of her 
feminine allurements and quite willing to use them; 
a female at once fascinating and despicable. Miss 
Marie Tempest, in her assumption of that character, 
shows a blithe temperament, mischievous audacity, and 
plenty of “gig” (as the actors of old were accus- 
tomed to ‘call the combination of animal spirits, 
mental vivacity, and physical dash), which is essential 
to sustain and effectively carry off an assumption of 
flippant glee and smiling impudence. With her facility 
as a singer and a dancer the playgoing public has long 
been acquainted. That facility she has again evinced, 
as Becky Sharp. <A presentment of the character as 
Thackeray has drawn it could not be expected. There 
is a glittering ivory finish about Becky, in the novel, 
that she lacks in the play. The piece in which Miss 
Marie Tempest appears has been made for her by Mr. 
Robert Hichens and Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox, and 
those adapters have provided for her prominent ap- 
pearance in exceedingly fine raiment and in song and 
dance. The scene of the entertainment at the town 
house of Steyne is made duly conspicuous, and Becky 
is permitted to triumph over her female competitors 
and complete her capture of the corrupt ruler of what, 
in Thackeray’s text, he sardonically calls that 
“temple of virtue.” Considerable stress likewise is 
laid on. the seene of the encounter of the various 
parties to the action, in the market-place of Brussels. 
Miss Rose Coghlan impersonates, quite to the life, the 
kind, jolly, coarse, but always winning Mrs. O’Dowd. 
“Comparisons are odorous.” but it is impossible, in 
viewing this presentment of Vanity Fair, not to recall 
the brilliant performance that was given at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, of Mr. Mitchell's adaptation of the 
story, and to remember the superb acting of Mrs. 
Fiske, as Becky, Mr. Maurice Barrymore, as Rawdon 
Crawley, and Mr. Tyrone Power, as the Marquis of 
Steyne,—acting which made those characters emerge 
from Thackeray’s page and stand before us as actual 
human beings. The scenic investiture of the piece at 
the New ‘Theatre is remarkably fine. The play, 
whether in construction or in literary stvle—notwith- 
standing various ecrudities and several points which 
are violently foreed.—contains more of Thackeray than 
any play on the subject that has previously been pro- 
duced in this city, and Miss Tempest has given a per- 
sonation of Becky Sharp in which the superficial quali- 
ties of the character—frivolity, vanity, piquancy, co- 


quettish charm,—are admirably conveyed, but from 
which the terrible selfishness, cruelty, and almost 
tragic cynicism of the formidable personality are 


absent. She is more alluring in the part than Mrs. 
Kiske was or than Laura Keene was, but she is not so 
potent. 


Biography and Dramatic Criticism 


“What is honor? A word: ... 
Detraction will not suffer it.”’—SHAKESPEARE. 


The real opinions that persons prominent in the 
ninistration of the arts,—meaning poets, novelists, 
painters, sculptors, actors, and s Jollowing,—enter- 
tain relative to their contemporarics in their several 


By William Winter 


THE MOMENT 


“* The best in this kind are but shadows.’’ 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


vocations are, for the most part, concealed, but occa- 
sionally they come to light, in rather an amusing 
shape, in Biographies. Shakespeare noticed that * the 
evil that men do lives after them”; and he might 
have added that the folly which they privately say 
possesses a like vitality of survival. Here, for ex- 
ample, in the lately published Life of the poet Sted- 
man, the reader comes upon that author’s opinion of 
Henry Irving—-an opinion which, in his lifetime, was 
reserved for communication to a friend, and, it may 
charitably be hoped, could not have been intended for 
the public: 

“January 14, 1884... . Irving is making a mint 
of money, East and West. Our critics think him a 
great artist and manager, but not a great actor, except 
in his semi-melodramatie parts. The fact is that he 
has profited by expressing and reflecting the artistic, 
picturesque spirit of this decorative age.” And, in 
another part of the same work: “ ... Henry Irving 
is a spectacle rather than an actor. It is the picture 
of ‘ character’ that takes us, in his Vicar of Wakefield, 
Robespierre, Becket, Dante. At his best acting. 
though, which always coincides with his worst elocu- 
tion, he is sometimes as effective as a great player 
speaking a language other than our own—and which 
we are masters of. This is the worst that can be said 
of him. He gained his. supreme vogue with a genera- 
tion that had not known players both great and intelli- 
gent, and he gained it by appealing to the eye with 
familiar masterpieces of painting, with stage-settings 
incomparable, and by tact, poise, the dignity and 
social implements of a gentleman.” 

Stedman was a skilful writer: he well understood 
the value and use of words: but his utmost skill would 
not have enabled him to express in a few sentences 
more error, more ignorance of the subject, and more 
absurdity of meaning than he contrived to compress 
into the epistolary deliverance thus quoted. In the 
first place, for “our critics” he had no authority to 


speak, and his statement was misrepresentative of 
them. When Henry Irving first acted in America, 


1883-84, critical opinion of his acting was divided; 
by some critics it was greatly admired, while by others 
it was censured. The notion that Henry Irving was 
‘a great manager rather than a great actor’ was one 
promulgated by such critics as George William Curtis, 
who, in his later years seldom entered a theatre, who 
liad never studied acting, and never pretended to have 
studied it, who believed that the dramatic art had 
stopped short with Fanny Kemble, and who thought, as 
Stedman seems to have thought, that acting which im- 
personates a character wholly, continuously, and con- 
sistently, without ripping up the carpet-tacks, is not 
great acting, or even acting at all. To declare that 
Irving ‘* gained his supreme vogue,” or any other kind 
ot vogue, by means of “incomparable stage-settings ” 
is only to show an ignorance as lamentable as it is 
disereditable to any person setting up to be an au- 
thority in dramatie criticism. Irving made his first 
decisive mark as an actor in the part of Mathias, in 
The Bells, a play that depends wholly on acting, and 
that admits of only the simplest stage-settings, and 
one act of which passes, practically, in darkness. His 
next great victory—in some respects the greatest of 
all his career,—was gained by acting the part of Ham- 
let, on which oceasion the play was set on the stage 
of the Lyceum Theatre, London, with no attempt at 
“incomparable stage-settings,” but with only a num- 
ber of painted drops and some scenery from other 
plays, the. entire cost of the production being £100, 
but it was acted so superbly that it ran for two hun- 
dred consecutive nights—the longest run ever ob- 
tained with it since it was written, and the longest 
run, with one exception (Irving’s revival of The 
Merchant of Venice), ever obtained with any play of 
Shakespeare’s. Some of the plays that Irving pro- 
duced were, when they required such treatment, 
elaborately set,—as they ought to have been,—and it 
is indeed strange, not to say oblivious of simple 
justice, that Henry Irving, who did more for the 
advancement and welfare of the Stage than any other 
man who ever set foot on it, should be disparaged for 
doing precisely that which it was right for him to do, 
and that which, when done by others,—such as Edwin 
Booth, Lester Wallack, and Augustin Daly, and often 
not done as well—has been universally approved. 

The further affirmation that Irving “ gained his su- 
preme vogue with a generation that had not known 
players both great and intelligent” is really startling 
in its absurdity,—coming from such a source —and it 
can only be attributed to the fact that Stedman was 
completely unacquainted with the theatrical period re- 
garding which he assumed to speak. When did the 
race of “ great and intelligent ” actors become extinct? 
The generation that saw Henry Irving had not for- 
gotten Macready, Charles Kean, Helen Faucit, Ellen 
Tree, Fanny Kemble, Edwin Forrest, or Charlotte 
Cushman. It had seen Charles Fechter, at his best. 
It was acquainted with Robson, Benjamin Webster, 
Samuel Phelps, Buckstone, Chippendale, Creswick, the 
elder Compton, Farren, Charles Dillon, Isabella Glyn, 
John Hare, Dion Boucicault, George Honey, John §S. 
Clarke, David James, Mrs. Keeley, Joseph: Jefferson, 
Lester Wallack, Charles Wyndham, Barry Sullivan, 
K. L. Davenport, Edwin Adams, John McCullough, 
William Warren, Lawrence Barrett, Richard Mans- 
field, Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal), Adelaide Neil- 
son, Edwin Booth, John Ryder, Herman Vezin, E. A. 
Sothern, Mrs. Stirling, Edward Terry, John L. Toole, 
Charles Mathews, Charles W. Couldock, John Gilbert, 
Charles Coghlan, Coquelin, Got, Mounet-Sully, Fanny 
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Janauschek, Horace Wiggon, Marie Seebach, Genevieve 
Ward, Helena Modjeska, Tommaso Salvini, Mary 
Anderson, and Ada Rehan. Those are only a fow of 
the names that mean something as to the kno, ledge 
and taste of the generation that Irving addresse:', and 
as to the active competition amid which he hid to 
make his way; and the simple truth is that he made 
his way by his strength. A great manager h» cer. 
tainly was—and a great stage-manager; but also he 
was a great actor, and neither Stedman nor anybody 
else within the last fifty years saw greater acting than 
that of Irving was, in Mathias, Charles the First. Shy- 
leck, Lesurques, Mephistopheles, Becket, Dr. Primrose, 
Corporal Brewster, and parts of Hamlet and Macbeth, 
He revolutionized the methods of the stage, ani his 
influence upon the art of aeting is perceptible now, in 
all the younger actors of our day. 

In producing plays Irving was wholly indifferent to 
expense. He would lavish money wherever he deemed 
it necessary to create a perfect effect. That was his 
object—to make a background so true that it would 
form an unobtrusive but always effective atmosphere: 
whether it was a bit of cloth, a jewel, an old book, a 
sword, a carved chair, a drop, or a palace interior, 
his method was to select the article which would insure 
the desired result, and, that being accomplished, to 
pay the price, regardless of whether it was shillings 
er hundreds of pounds. But he never made Acting 
subservient to Scenery, and to charge him with doing 
so is mere folly. He “profited” by giving the 
world, without stint or hesitation, the very best that 
was in him, up to the moment of his death. It was 
not till Irving came that Edwin Booth ever felt the 
presence of a rival. and it was the rising sun of Henry 
Irving that dimmed the day of Booth’s reign,—though 
Booth, ia tragedy, technically speaking, was the 
greater actor of the two and the greatest actor of his 
time. Irving was frequently careless about elocution, 
but it was not because he was ignorant of it or be- 
cause he had not been trained in it, but because his 
main object was characterization, and that sometimes 
made him heedless of anything else. When he chose 
to make it so, his elocution was as fine as that of any 
actor of his time, excepting John Gilbert and Edwin 
Booth. Once Irving, grown weary of idle chatter about 
“elocution,” discomfitel many persons, in a social 
company, who had been disparaging the utterance of 
actors,—asking them to demonstrate their authority 
to speak on the subject by showing their knowledge 
of that art, in an ‘absolutely correct recitation, 
each in turn, of Byron’s stanza beginning, * There 
was a sound of revelry by night ”—a feat that no one 
of them proved able to accomplish, but which he 
readily achieved for them. When he chose to do so 
Irving could, and he did, read certain speeches.—for 
instance, Wolsey’s. speech beginning ‘“O, Cromwell, 
Cromwell, had I but served my God with half the 
veal I served my king,”—better than they have been 
read in our time, and that he did without any impair- 
ment of his impersonation of the characters. As to 
“appealing to the eye,’—* the fact is” that no actor 
has ever appeared in our Theatre who so wonderfully 
combined the attributes of the obvious and the subtle, 
—who created at cnee such vivid effect and so richly re- 
warded minute analysis. In his embodiment of Me- 
phistopheles, for instance, he equalled the conception 
of Goethe, and at some points he surpassed it. 

There have been many methods of disparaging Henry 
Irving—one of which, while writing on this sub- 
ject—deserves special mention. That method is the 
ascription of his success to association with Ellen 
Terry,—a great actress who, in fact, was largely in- 
debted to him for the achievement which has marked 
her bright career. The significant fact is overlooked 
that much of Irving’s fame was gained before hi8 
association with Ellen Terry began. He had _ acted 
Digby Grant, Mathias, Jingle, Charles the First, Riche- 
lieu, Philip, Eugene Aram, Macbeth, Richard the 
Third, Lusurques, Dubose, and Louis the Eleventh be- 
fore Miss Terry was employed in his company. 

It is sad to‘find such a writer as Stedman enrolled 
among Irving’s detractors, and there is essential 
need of intelligent protest against the injustice of his 
published remarks. Stedman was a man of brilliant 
abilities, a faithful worker, a delightful comrade, 4 
lovely poet, and his equipment as a critic of literary 
art’ was often exemplified, but it is obvious that he 
knew little or nothing about Acting. 





“O, Conspiracy! ... 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To hide thy monstrous visage?” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


Another example of the posthumous disclosure of 
fcolish views of theatrical matters is afforded in 4 
letter, which has been made public, addressed to Sted: 
man by the late Thomas Bailey Aldrich. That fine 
poet’s play, called Judith of Bethulia, had been pr 
duced at Daly’s Theatre, New York, with Miss Naneé 
O’Neill in the leading part, and it had met wit! some 
adversity of comment; whereupon the author fr ed his 
mind as follows: eS 

“Miss Nance O’Neill did run into a New York 
cyclone. In New York she ran against the Syndicate, 
against a clique of newspaper critics in the interest 
of Mrs. Fiske, who saw a dangerous rival in the ~ 
woman, against that provincial spirit which, in pod 
York, will forgive anything on earth excepting a fir® 

(Continued on page 84) 

















Tableaux of Noted 
Women of History 


GIVEN UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE EQUAL FRANCHISE SOCIETY 
AT MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE, NEW YORK, ON JANUARY !7 


{*ATHERINE of Russia should be remembered for’ 


\ : 
“ three things: first, becanse she was a great ruler, 


able to govern her state, command her armies, and 
consider the misery of her people. Second, because she 
introduced vaccination into Russia -in spite of the 


CATHERINE OF RUSSIA 


POSED BY MRS. GEORGE J. GOULD 


opposition of the clergy: and nobility, and the igno--- 
rance of the serfs. And finally, because she had 
the freedom of spirit to consult the greatest 
philosopher of the day, the much-maligned, bitterly 
misunderstood Voltaire, concerning her own educa- 
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tion and the education of those governing with her. 
The fact that the Empress of Russia thought that 
it was possible for a ruler to be taught anything com- 
pelled other crowned heads to pause and consider 
something besides their divine right, 











DISCOVERY OF RADIUM, 
OR MADAME CURIE IN 
HER LABORATORY 


AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH, POSED 
BY MRS. ARCHIBALD MACKAY 








HE little, shy, marvellous woman whose discovery 

revolutionized al! previously held ideas of physical 
science, who gave the world a totally new theory of 
acientifie eonception, “the cleverest woman in the 
world,” who shrank from every honor thrust upon her, 
—what fine, clear-lined, quiet-colored pictures one gets 
of her all along her life! 

She is a little girl, with no doll, cleaning her 
father’s instruments.in the Warsaw laboratory. 

She is a governess-in a Russian family, travelling 
much,—the little alien Pole with the blue eyes, noticed 
by nobody, absorbing the world. 

She is again in Warsaw, the young patriot, lifting 
her head at the very thought of her country. 

She is in Paris studying, living on fifty centimes a 
day. She teaches and lectures. 

She is given eleven perfect years with the man 
whose greatness enhances hers. Fame comes, and they 
would hide from it, with the two children. 

And now, though he is so tragically dead, she works 
on, alone, in the same service, for the wonderful thing 
that means—who yet knows what?—to the world. 


MRS. SIDDONS 


AFTER TIE PORTRAIT BY REYNOLDS. POSED BY MRS. FREDERICK 


De 


ARAH SIDDONS was born in 1755 and died in 1831. 

She proved, as have many others in her profession, 
that the stage is a medium for men and women to find 
an equal chance of expression. 

Of course an actress is never anything but an inter- 
preter, yet it is possible for such women as Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Adrienne Lecouvreur, and Rachel to crystallize 
an author’s vision so completely that dramatic art is 
uplifted, people are compelled to think, and the world 
is better for the drama. 

The stage gives an opportunity to women which they 
have used well. After all, as Mill has said: “It is 
the second-rate people of the two sexes that are unlike. 
The first-rate are alike in both.” 


BE 





MOLLY PITCHER 


POSED BY MRS. PEARCE BAILEY 





NATHAN 


«THE name of Molly Pitcher is inseparably connected 
with the battle of Monmouth, and the scene which 


made her immortal is shown in the bas-relief on the 


monument since erected on the battle-field. ; 

“ Molly was engaged imcarrying water from a spring 
for her husband, who was a cannoneer. The thirst 01 
the soldiers was torturing, for the thermometer stood 
at ninety-eight in the shade, and the patriotic woman 
was kept busy. 

“While thus employed she saw her husband fall. 
She ran to his help, but he was dead when she reache: 
his side. At that moment an officer ordered the gun 
to be removed, because he could spare no one to serve 
it. Molly asked that she might be allowed to take her 
dead husband’s place. The officer assented, and she 
handled the gun with much skill and courage through- 
out the battle. ; 

“She was presented to Washington after the victory. 
and he not only complimented her, but made her a 
lieutenant, while Congress granted her half-pay for 
life."—From “The People’s Standard History of th: 
United States,” by Edward Ellis. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ON THE BATTLE-FIELD 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, daughter of William 
aan icilagale, an English clergyman, was born in 

In ea 
table yoy 
With th: 


'y womanhood she became interested in chari- 
k and the care of the sick. Being dissatisfied 
opportunities at home, and appreciating the 
“es to be gained in Germany in the study of 
she entered the training-school at Kaisers- 

‘nd took the course there. 
alae outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 she 
omy ¥ be corps of nurses and set out for the East. 
Sorta rom there, notably at the hospital at 
cea revolutionized the care of the sick and 
““; instituting an era of humanity in what 


POSED BY MRS. CLARENCE H. MACKAY 


had been one of the most frightful phases of war. 
Nothing in the history of nations has emphasized 
more strongly what can be accomplished by steadfast 
devotion, courage, and ability on the part of a single 
individual in the face of ignorant, not to say brutal, 
antagonism and prejudice. That what she did could 
be accomplished by a modest little woman is one of 
the greatest testimonials as to the place womanhood 
should oécupy in the nation. 


Here ia the responsibility for the splendid corps of - 


nurses that make our modern hospitals what they 
are. Here is the example that has led our women to 
forsake their homes of. ease and minister to our sick 
in the camps of pestilence. 
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What would have become of our soldiers at Camp 
Alger, dying like flies through the ignorance of an in- 
adequate Medical and Quartermaster Department, if 
it had not been for the nurses, some from our hos- 
pitals here in New York, who, transcending the’ stupid 
red tape of the government, broke open the ‘cases of 
supplies and medicines to feed and treat the sick and 
dying? 

It needs the spirit and devotion of womanhgod to 
soar above the stupid conventionality of the male, to 
purify our policies, to stimulate the humanities. 

Why should not the uplifting spirit of the home be 
that of the nation? 





MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
AFTER THE PORTRAIT BY OPIE. POSED BY 
MRS. BOURKE COCKRAN 


ARY WOLLSTONECRAFT was born in 1759 and 
died in 1797; a brief period into which the years 
crowded the whole gamut of human emotion. 

She dared to write her vindication of the rights of 
woman, in spite of the violent and unanimous criti- 
cism of all sorts and kinds of people. Hers is the great 
phrase: “ If children would be educated to understand 
the true spirit of patriotism, their mother must be a 
patriot.” 

Her first emotional experience came late to her and 
was one of the cruelest tests a woman has ever passed 
through. She could not marry her lover because he 
was an American. She was an Englishwoman. They 
were living in Paris at the time of the Revolution and 
there was no law which enabled them to be united. 
She considered her union with Imlay a marriage; so 
did her friends. When Imlay forsook her and left her 


OUTSIDE THE FACTORY--TWENTIETH CENTURY 














HYPATIA 
POSED BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS 





LSA 
INSIDE THE HOME—EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ARRANGED BY MRS, WENDELL T, BUSH FOR THE WOMEN’S 
POLITICAL UNION 
This picture, which is in contrast to that at the 
bottom of this page, requires no comment 


to care for his child she faced her ordeal with the 
strength of a stoic, in silence, without a word of re- 
proach, She went back to England and supported and 
educated her child. 

Presently she met William Godwin and their friend- 
ship soon ripened into love. She married Godwin and 
was completely happy during the short time she lived 
with him. 

Mary Wollstonecraft died when her daughter was 
born. 
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ORN in the latter part of the fourth century in 

Alexandria, Hypatia proved by her concentrated 
and sustained mental activity what wise and normal 
training can do for woman’s real intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

She not only had the freedom of soul to teach in 
the strongest philosophical schools opposed to Christi- 
anity, but she was able to record her wisdom, ranging 
from astronomy and geometry to logie and history. 

Her spirit was brave enough to live alone; the love 
for her father was her only inspiration. She preached 
her gospel because she believed in the brotherhood of 
man. She felt the wings of the Zeitgeist casting their 
shadow over Alexandria. 

The only way for her opponents to silence her was by 
murdering her in their church as a sacrifice before the 
altar of their god. 
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ARRANGED BY MRS. A. F. TOWNSEND, FOR THE WOMEN’S POLITICAL UNION 
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 Digpece “ere daughter of one soldier and wile 0 
another, lived in Rome in the secon¢ century B. C 
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but we erate her especially because even to-day, 
through the vista of the centuries, we hear her voice 
speaking that still living expression 0 f e 
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the voice of that mother. Only what 





































GODDESS OF LIBERTY 


POSED BY MRS, JAMES A. STILLMAN 





7 eager hours and unreluctant years 
As on a dawn-illumined mountain stood, 
Trampling to silence their loud hopes and fears, 
Darkening each other with their multitude, 
And cried aloud, * Liberty!” Indignation 








Answered Pity from her cave; 
Death grew pale within the grave, 
And Desolation howled to the destroyer, Save! 
When Heaven’s Sun girt by the exhalation 
Of its own glorious light, thou didst arise, 
Chasing thy foes from nation unto nation 
Like shadows: as if day had cloven the skies 
At dreaming midnight o’er the western wave, 





Men started, staggering with a glad surprise, 
Under -the lightnings of thine unfamiliar eyes, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 
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THE CONFERRING OF DEGREES 


‘ POSED BY THE COLLEGE EQUAL SUFFRAGE LEAGUE 








by picture shows the kingdom of woman as she living and use her brain with honor and with dignity, shown on page 25, representing the Court of Love, 


is making it for herself to-day: direet, responsible as is becoming to her sex. with the vision of indirect and emotional inspira- 
expression, in every walk of life where she can earn het This picture was intended to be in contrast to that — tion. 
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QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA 


PAINTING BY KAULBACH. POSED BY MISS DOROTHY 


HARVEY 


AFTER THE 


OUISE of Prussia was born in 1776 and died in 1810. The story of her 
life is very simple and very sweet, for here was a woman who found her 
a happiness within her own home, by her own fireside, with her dearly beloved 
husband and children. The fact that she was Queen was never a barrier be- 
tween her and her people. The influence of her character penetrated every- 
where, and the memory of it is alive even to-day in every German home. 

The times in which Louise lived were full of grave problems. She met 
each one in turn, with her husband, and always looked toward the ultimate 
good of their people rather than her own political power. 

Louise was able to meet and face and almost conquer Napoleon. 
her gentleness she knew no fear. 

No queen has left a purer record than she. 
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MADAME ROLAND 


THE WOMAN OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. POSED BY MRS. ETHEL WATTS GRANT 
ADAME ROLAND was born in 1754, and was murdered in 1793. She came 
to Paris from the provinces with all the enthusiasm of youth, all the 

power of the woman who believes in her mission. She endeavored to find 

expression through her husband by giving her brain unstintingly to his work, 
by letting him speak her thoughts, read her letters, and always allowing the 
world to believe it was Roland who was the wise statesman, not his wife. 

She did not get on with the courtiers or the great ladies. But when the 
Gironde started, and Condorcet, Danton, Robespierre, Briasot, and our own 
Thomas Paine began to think through- the great problem of France’s misery, 
she welcomed these men to hold their meetings in her drawing-room. 

In her we see the spirit of the Generation, crying out for mercy against the 
yoke of Custom, reaching aloft to touch the crown of Freedom. 
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THE COURT OF LOVE 


WOMAN’S KINGDOM AS MAN MADE 


SONNET 
Outwitted them 


IT FOR HER. 


Unrivalled, till a student’s song 
and worked them wrong, 
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To-day within the lists, revised, 
We women tilt all undisguised, 































\ ELCOME, ye dames of modern day, 
By To wile a winged hour away, 

‘hen demoiselle and damoiseau 

‘lirted, and loved, a fleur-de-peau. 


Mclicious, daring, delicate, 

Mb. half a laugh at baffled Fate, 
—_ Ceur de Lion rhymed his praise, 
ere Blondel sang his sweetest lays, 








When Bérenger, the boy, became 
Unmasked—a golden love-locked dame! 
For when the Court of Love held sway, 
Ay woman ever had her way. 


Love, lord of ritornelle and rhyme, 
Holds in his dimpled fist all time. 
Custom and costumes change and pass, 
But not the heart of lad or lass. 
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We 


crown the conqueror, beguile 


The obstinate with sigh or smile. 


We point the pathway toward the light, 
World’s peace, world’s freedom, life’s delight. 
Good friend, bear well this truth in mind: 
In every century you'll find, 
Whatever Court of men holds sway, 
A woman’s wish shall win the day. 

Gi. CONSTANT LOUNSBERY. 





































> ST. ELIZABETH 


POSED BY MISS CHARLOTTE TELLER 


LIZABETH of Thuringia lived in the twelfth century. She 

Was brought up on and surrounded by the luxuries, such as they 
were, commanded by the purse of the feudal aristocracy. She was 
continually shielded and directed into the easiest way of living. 
In spite of these barriers, her heart and soul felt the misery throb- 
hing beneath her castle walls. Alone, and in secret, she had the 
courage to go down among the hungry and the sick, and give them 
unstintingly from her sweet, tender charity. Those with whom she 
lived did not want what she had to give. 

Perhaps the miracle story of the basket of bread transformed 
into roses was true. But no tale of enchantment is necessary to 
enhance the beauty of that noble woman’s courage in daring to 
think and feel and act for herself in spite of the black cruelty and 
selfishness of those with whom she dwelt. 
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TRENCHANT OPINIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY UPON THE PREDOMINANT POLITICAL PROBLEM 


THE ATTITUDE OF CHAMP CLARK 
(From the Springfield Republican) 


CoLONEL GEORGE HARVEY gave a score of newspaper 
writers from five States an opportunity to see Champ 
Clark, the coming Speaker of the national House of 
Representatives, at close quarters in New York City 
Saturday night. The occasion had its large value for 
these historians of current events, and perhaps some 
value for the guest of the evening. It is for him to 
vet as much as possible in touch with things as they 
are. There are those who believe that the United 
States is hampered by a degree of misunderstanding, 
porn of sectionalism, that might be much mitigated by 
bringing representative men of the East, the West, the 
North, and the South into more frequent communica- 
tion under conditions caleulated to develop an inter- 
change of beliefs and purposes. 

Perhaps the newspaper men gained a new point or 
two about Champ Clark. Unquestionably the most 
interesting side of this meeting concerned the ideal of 
what a party leader in the House ought to be. Look- 
ing back over a considerable period of time, it must 
be recognized that Democratic leaders in the House 
have too largely viewed their mission as an oratorical 
one. They regarded themselves as commissioned to 
meet the Republicans on the floor, to be ready in 
debate, and able to score in the battle of wits. It has 
for some time been suspected by observing persons that 
Mr. Clark is not only meeting such a conception of 
party leadership, but that he is capable of doing some- 
thing more—this last the vital thing, making his party 
act together. If this achievement is to deepen into a 
habit, the Republicans may well fear a more vigorous 
Democracy than they have been accustomed to deal 
with. 

“The Democrats are really behaving remarkably 
well,” said a Republican representative the other day. 
So they have been. The country likes the sample and 
desires more of the same sort. Leadership of the 
House that means anything vital to the party and the 
country must be of the kind which does things. Mr. 
Clark has no boasts to make upon this point, but, 
judging the man by what has already been placed 
in evidence, he promises something nearer leadership 
than the Democrats in Congress have been accus- 
tomed to. If he and the men who conspire with him 
can succeed in unifying the Democratic purposes so 
that legislation of the right sort can be accomplished, 
then the Republicans will be put on their very best 
behavior and the country given new cause for respect 
and confidence in a party long discredited by its own 
lack ‘of performance. Inefficiency never will commend 
itself, whatever the field involved. The country has 
given the Democrats a large measure of power in Con- 
gress, and the people now ask what they are going 
to do with it? 

The tariff has become the commanding political and 
legislative issue. Democrats of light and leading recog- 
nize this and agree that it will not do to defer prac- 
tical and thorough consideration of this vital question 
until the new Congress comes together. The retard- 
ing of a programme and of action would be too great. 
The country will desire to know what the Democratic 
plan is to be before the national conventions pre- 
liminary to the next election are held. The idea is 
that the period of incubation and uncertainty ought 
to be limited just as much as possible. Hence, after 
due conference by the leaders, something is to be at- 
tempted without delay and without waiting for the 
coming together of the new Congress. 

Upon the 19th of this month—that is, a week from 
to-morrow—the Democrats who will sit in the next 
House of Representatives are to meet in Washington 
and set up the machinery that will be needed for 
expediting the right kind of a start. The over eighty 
Democrats newly elected are to go to the national 
capital at their own expense and confer with their 
brethren on the ground. Informally a Committee on 
Ways and Means for the next House will be chosen. 
The members of this committee will be asked to begin 
their study of the tariff question at once and to 
diligently pursue it until they have sufficiently digested 
the wide range of information necessary to the intel- 
ligent preparation of the Democratic tariff programme. 

What this policy may be in the end nobody can 
Say with authority. The whole matter is to be shaped 
in outline and in detail by the legislators to whom a 
warrant to act has been given. It is a matter of 
Moment that the period of Democratic drifting is to 
be brought to an end and real work begun, the results 
of such labors to be later endorsed by the party in 
Congress in due form. While no man can say abso- 
lutely what the plan is to be, still there has been an 
agrecnient among the leaders that the best work they 
can <o will not be too good for the emergency. The 
last thing which Champ Clark and the rest desire 
to do is to injure legitimate business interests. Their 
Present thought is that it will be well to adopt the 
Plan of the compromise tariff of the early thirties, by 
Which changes shall be ordained to take effect at fixed 
Periods in the future. That is to say, a portion of 
tarifi changes could be decreed for six months or a 
year in advance; still other changes at six months 
or a year beyond the first period, and.so on. This 
Programme in the compromise tariff involved nine 
aa but the thought is that a lesser period, say, 
nag Years, might suffice now. Such a programme 
rot ae b a permanency of action that must depend much 
= n the political complexion of Congress, for one 
» ol cannot, of course, bind another. But it will 
teehee ered that President Jackson declined to in- 

*e with the full carrying out of the compromise 


tariff by the steps decreed in it. It is contended that 
a moral obligation binding on Congress could be set 
up in the event of such a tariff bill as has been talked 
about. 

But all this must remain tentative. The important 
first step is that the Democrats are to take up thie 
tariff question in advance of the next session of Con- 
gress, and that they will. do this in a spirit of sober- 
ness and thoroughness and with the declared purpose 
to seek the public welfare, and by so doing aim to 
disturb as little as may be the business poise of the 
country. There is plenty of room for debate as to 
whether the business world would prefer to be given 
periods in which it can adjust itself to coming changes 
or whether it might not desire to face anything that 
became inevitable with more promptness. 


THE SOUTH ASKS NO FAVORS 
(From the Nashville Banner) 


The current number of the North American Review 
has an engaging editorial article with the interroga- 
tory heading, “ Will the Democratic Party Commit 
Suicide?” As the Democratic party still has a poten- 
tial existence it has never been guilty of self-destruc- 
tion, but it has at various times evinced a strange 
fatuity for blunders of a suicidal tendeney. It has a 
monumental record of forfeited opportunity and a 
demonstrated capacity for what in culinary parlance 
is known as “ throwing the fat in the fire.” This lack 
of perspicacity has given it the jackass as its emblem. 
It was with reference to the reputation established 
by the party’s conduct in the past rather than any 
immediate threat of renewed blundering that induced 
the question asked by the North American Review, but 
it is also warranted by existing conditions. ; 

In the course of the article the further question is 
asked “who, then, can prevent the election of a 
Democrat as President?” And this is followed by the 
declaration, “ The answer is swift and certain. Only 
the Democrats themselves.” The Review looks with 
apprehension to a solitary figure,in the West that 
“has held the partisan millions in the hollow of his 
hands for nearly two decades and even now threatens 
to palsy the prospects of success.” But with the 
visible waning of the Bryan influence, “out of the 
ruck have shot up strong and vivid personalities. 
Men have arisen, real men, men of force, of conviction, 
of understanding, of ideals—the rugged and _ success- 
ful Harmon; the picturesque, though uncertain, Gay- 
nor; the firm but cautious Dix; the virtuously homely 
Marshall; the erudite Baldwin; the winning Plaisted ; 
the flamboyant Foss; and finally, like a meteor in the 
sky, the bold and sentient Wilson. ‘Truly a goodly 
few, but yet a few.” 

With this array of leaders—new, strong, and suc- 
eessful, with the contro] of the House of Representa- 
tives that has always presaged success in a Presiden- 
tial contest, and with a divided Republican party in 
opposition, the prospects of the Democracy seem in- 
deed good. These facts considered, the North Amer- 
ican Review asks what of the issues, and declares 
that of these, “ paramount stands the tariff.” This 
issue the Review says “must be met squarely and 
courageously by the Sixty-second Congress.” 

When the situation is carefully surveyed this con- 
clusion is undoubtedly. correct. There are other issues, 
but the tariff leads. It was on the tariff that the 
House was won. But in the tariff lies a Democratic 
danger. The tariff, when it comes to specific revision, 
has always been prolific of division, and the discus- 
sion of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill revealed lack of 
Democratic unity. Senator Bailey’s stand against free 
raw materials aroused the criticism of Mr. Bryan, who 
had put a plank to the contrary in the Denver plat- 
form. But the North American Review thinks the 
problem should not be difficult. “The Democratic 
policy,” it declares “is traditional. It was estab- 
lished eighty years ago and has varied since only in 
degree and in unimportant phrasing. It never com- 
prehended free trade. It stands now, as then, for a 
tariff primarily for revenue and incidentally for pro- 
tection.” 

This is a correct statement of the party’s historical 
position. The North American Review makes elaborate 
criticism from prominent Democrats of the past in 
support of its position. “Such,” it says, “is the 
Democratic creed, enunciated by Jackson, amplified 
by Polk, and reiterated by Tilden and Cleveland,” and 
adds, “it is the policy, not merely of the party, but of 
the whole people. Wherever it has been adhered to 
in practice, the party has been successful and the 
country has prospered. Whenever it has been disre- 
garded, the party has gone down to defeat and favored 
interests have come into complete control of the 
government.” 

The trouble with Republican tariffs has been, not 
so much that they offered protection to home indus- 
tries, as that they created these “ favored interests,” 
of which the editorial article in the North American 
Review speaks. They have been partial tariffs, sec- 
tionally and otherwise. They have fostered and 
pampered the trusts, instead of safeguarding the real 
“infant industries” and the public interests in 
general. 

The country would prosper under a new tariff 
framed on the traditional Democratic policy, and the 
country is ready to trust the party with power if it 
will unite in an earnest effort at sensible and impar- 
tial revision. Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Polk, and the author of a 
tariff that aeryed the country for a number of years, 
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FROM LEADING NEWSPAPERS IN ALL SECTIONS 


one under which the Democratie party had a_ long- 
continued supremacy, declared among other things: 
“That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as 
equally as possible throughout the Union, discrimi 
nating neither for nor against any class or section.” 

The new industries of the South will ask no protee- 
tion other than that a properly regulated revenue 
tariff would atford. There should be no “ favored 
interests,” and no sectional discrimination. Andrew 
Jackson said in his second inaugural: ‘“ While the 
chief object of duties should be revenues, they should 
be so adjusted as to encourage manufactures. In 
this adjustment, however, it is the duty of the govern 
ment to be guided by the general good.” This is the 
true doctrine of tariff revision in a nuishell. It is 
from the fountain source of Democracy, and is the 
historic position of the party. 

If it be adhered to by the majority in the House of 
Representatives in the coming Congress and made 
the chief declaration of the party platform in 1912, the 
Democracy, with a suitable Presidential candidate, 
should win. All the chances are now in its favor, 
if fate will save it from fatuous blundering and the 
baneful interference of false leaders. 

VITALITY AND COURAGEOUS ACTIVITY 
ESSENTIAL 
(From the Portland Oregonian) 

Colonel George Harvey, in the North American Re- 
view, uses a little too much ingenuity in defending 
his thesis that the Democrats did not win a victory 
in the last election to be convincing. His amusing 
argument is that New York was deliberately sacrificed 
by discontented Republicans. Ohio went the same way. 
Judge Baldwin owed his election not to Democratic 
votes, but to Roosevelt’s speeches, and so on through 
the list of States where the Republicans were ousted 
from power. This is well enough for the entertain- 
ment of an idle hour, but such persiflagé is not to be 
taken seriously. The Democrats did win an unmis- 
takable victory at the fall election, and it is alto 
gether too likely that they will win another in 1912. 
While the people turned to the Democratic party less 
from love of it than from resentment over Republican 
faults, still, now that they have put it in power, they 
are disposed to regard it with favor and reward it 
if it makes good. 

The notion that the Republican party contains all 
the political wisdom there is in the country lacks facts 
to justify it. Blunders of many varieties have been 
made in the last ten years which the Democrats at 
their worst could have hardly exceeded. On the other 
hand, the party of Cleveland and Bryan has sent some 
men to the front of late who compare favorably with 
any statesmen we have had. As things look now a 
decent record up to 1912 is all the Democrats need to 
give them the next occupant of the White House, 
though what a decent record should consist of is 
naturally a matter that will excite difference of 
opinion. One newspaper, discussing the subject in a 
delightfully amicable vein, says that nothing more than 
“negative success” is required. Since the Democrats 
will not have full control of the national govern- 
ment, all they need do is to fold their hands in a 
saintly attitude and keep quiet. The people will 
measure their merit by their looks and give them the 
Presidency on the strength of their moral beauty as 
expressed in their faces. We cannot accept this view 
of the situation entirely. While the mere avoidance 
of bad blunders will be highly useful to the Democrats, 
we do not believe that it is safe for them to trust too 
much to negation and inaction. Dead men never make 
any mistakes, but the country does not wish to be 
governed by the dead. There was never a time in 
our history when the people more insistently demanded 
vitality and courageous activity in their rulers. The 
Democrats will make a sad mistake if they begin their 
new career of power by sitting still. 

While they will not control Congress, they will be 
very influential there and can show their good inten- 
tions by introducing needed legislation even if they 
cannot pass it. Much of it they can pass, for in all 
measures which the country really needs the insur- 
gents will help them in the House and Senate. The 
reduction of the tariff, the establishment of a parcels 
post, the reform of the currency, and other measures 
of similar worth might be very hopefully undertaken 
by the Democrats. A temporizing, negative policy will 
be interpreted as cowardice by the country. The people 
will say that a party which does not make the most 
of small opportunities cannot be trusted with large 
ones, and so the tide will turn and the future will be 
lost. 

Much depends for the Democrats upon the men they 
send to the Senate from the States where they control 
the legislatures. The retiring Republican Senators 
are in several instances persons of whom the country 
has not much reason to be proud. Depew, Dick, and 
others will be permitted to sink into oblivion without 
regret. Will the Democrats send men of the same 
character and connections to succeed them or will they 
look for better material? This question interests the 
country deeply just now. The people want a Senate 
which will be reasonably responsive to the needs of 
the nation. If the Democrats select candidates of the 
interest-serving type they will suffer heavy loss of 
public respect and confidence. If a partial change 
in parties effects nothing worth while, why make 
further change? Perhaps the worst blunder the Demo- 
erats could make would be the election of half a 
dozen such Senators. 

It would be another blunder to try to exclude Mr. 























Bryan from the councils of the party. As a candidate 
he is, of course, out of the question, and no one knows 
it better than himself. But he has a larger following 
than any other Democrat, and it is doubtful whether 
anybody will have as decisive a voice in the next 
national convention as le. The attempt to ignore him 
is ill-advised to the last degree. It can only divide 
the party and blight all hope of future advantages. 
The war upon Bryan is interpreted by the people as 
an effort of “ Big Business” to get hold of the party 
machinery and use it for sinister purposes. If he is 
finally ostracized, it is pretty certain that the next 
President will not be a Democrat. 





REVISION MUST BE HONEST 
(From the Newark Evening News) 

“Will the Democratic party commit suicide?” asks 
Colonel George Harvey in the North American Re- 
view, and then proceeds to answer his own question. 
Ilis conclusion is that the party will kill itself unless 
it gives to the people “a tariff primarily for revenue, 
and, ineidentally, for protection,” and regenerates 
itself under new leadership. 

The tariff, and not the Democratic party, defeated 
the Republicans at the recent elections, the Colonel 
states with emphasis. He quotes facts and figures in 
support of his contention that the Democrats did not 
carry Congress, but that “the robber tariff won stern 
rebuke.” Neither was it the Democratic party, ac- 
cording to the editor ‘of the North American Review, 
that was responsible for the carrying of New York, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Maine. In this State it was “ Wilson, the independent, 
the progressive, the eloquent, who achieved his own 
election,” and with it a Legislature. ‘“ The Democrats, 
as a party,” according to Harvey, “achieved not a 
single victory. Their success, which now is celebrated, 
was forced upon them; the opportunity in which they 
revel was presented, not hopefully, but grudgingly, 
by a discontented and resentful people.” 

Still, the party is in position to benefit from the 
existing conditions, If it does so benefit it must meet 
the issues bravely and squarely. It cannot evade in 
the slightest the tariff, ‘the bane of timid statesmen, 
the bugaboo of politicians.” Any attempt to follow 
the Republican programme of piecemeal revision will 
be suicidal, as will also be any compromise like that 
in 1894, ““when the passage of the ill-fated Wilson 
bill presaged certain disaster.” 

The reason why, in the Harvey view, the Demo- 
cratic tariff policy must be followed by Congress is 
that that policy is also the policy of the whole people. 
“Whenever it has been adhered to in practice,” says 
Colonel Harvey, “the party has been successful and 
the country has prospered. Whenever it has been dis- 
regarded the party has gone down to defeat and 
favored interests have come into complete control of 
the government. The Democracy had its opportunity 
in 1893 and broke faith with the people.” 

There is fear on Colonel Harvey’s part that the 
party may not seize its opportunity. “ Its chief. pur- 
pose has been, and seems to be now,” he says, “ rather 
to win than to deserve authority. Antiquated methods, 
effective only in dealing with a somnolent public, are 
still relied upon to hold an awakened people. Old 
hands continue to finger purse-strings and old feet to 
wear shoes of gum.” 

And then comes the warning: “ All this must change, 
or all is lost. The call is for a New Democracy, en- 
lightened, progressive, upholding ideals, unafraid of 
the sunlight of publicity, eager and ready at all times 
to cross swords with the enemy in the forum of public 
judgment.” 

Colonel Harvey’s conclusion of the whole matter is 
that “ to look backward or to hesitate is only to invite 
the Almighty to transform a _ revivified corpse into 
a pillar of salt.” 

The editor of the North American Review has not 
stated fully the cause of the Republican defeat last 
November. The tariff was by no means the one issue 
of the campaign. The question before the electorate 
was much wider than that. It was whether the State 
and the nation should be given honest, efficient gov- 
ernment—government for the public welfare rather 
than for selfish ends—and this included the tariff 
issue. 

Neither is it inevitable that there be a complete 
new tariff bill adopted by the next Congress if the 
Democratic party is to be saved from death. An un- 
selfish revision of the tariff, even though it is done 
schedule by schedule, which will give as much relief 
to the people as is possible without danger of a 
* flareback,” will be an honest compliance with the 
party pledge. A _ revision to be dishonest and that 
will insure party suicide will be of the character— 
manifest in the tariff law of 1894—that gave unwar- 
ranted protection to special interests. : 





FOR A COMPLETE TARIFF MEASURE 
(From the New Orleans States) 

“Will the Democratic party commit suicide?” asks 
Colonel George Harvey, in the North American Re- 
view, and then proceeds to answer his own question. 
His conclusion is the party will kill itself unless it 
gives to the people a tariff primarily for revenue and 
regenerates itself under new leadership. We are told 
that the tariff and not the Democratic party defeated 
the Republicans in the recent elections. The Demo- 
crats did not carry Congress, but “the robber tariff 
won stern rebuke,” and Colonel Harvey asserts that the 
Democrats as a party did not achieve a single victory, 
but success was forced on them grudgingly by a dis- 
contented and resentful people. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that the Democratic party 
is in a position to benefit from the existing conditions 
by meeting the issues bravely and honestly. The Re- 
publicans know this and are praying for Democratic 
blunders—for the party perfidy displayed in the emas- 
culation of the ill-fated Wilson bill, and which presaged 
certain disaster. “The Democracy,” says the Wash- 


ington Star, “has lambasted protection when seeking 
office, only to endorse it when office has been obtained.” 
It is true, as the Star says, that some Democratic 
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members of Congress have in the past leaned toward 
protection, and they were the men who betrayed their 
party and made a farce of the Wilson bill, but the old 
game of advocating a tariff for revenue at home and 
voting for protection in Washington is going to cease. 
The stamp of condemnation is being placed by the 
Democratic party upon those within its lines who stand 
ready to repudiate its pledges in order to grant special 
privileges to their constituents. The reactionaries who 
are seeking office are discovering that the rank and 
file of the Democracy are vigilant and resolute. 

The Democrats have won only when they made the 
tariff the paramount issue, and when they promised to 
take from the people the heavy burden imposed upon 
them by law for the benefit of special interests. The 
people are looking to the Democratic representatives 
in Congress for this relief, and the latter will be 
guilty of the grossest dereliction of duty if they shall 
fail to have a complete tariff measure based upon 
established Democratic policy, ready for presentation 
at the opening of the Sixty-second Congress. The 
Democrats will throw away a great.opportunity if they 
fail to revise the tariff honestly and unselfishly. 








THE BASIS OF REPUBLICAN HOPE © 
(From the New York Tribune) 

Now that the Hon. Champ Clark and his supporters 
in the House of Representatives are talking about 
framing a general tariff-for-revenue-only measure, 
while Senator Joseph W. Bailey, Colonel George 
Harvey, and other leaders of the Polk and Walker 
school are thundering in favor of “incidental pro- 
tection,” it is interesting to discover that there are 
still Democrats alive who have bowed the knee td 
neither of those compromises with the truth as preached 
by Cobden, but are willing to die in the last ditch for 
free trade, unconditional and absolute. The secretary 
of the American Free Trade League, of Boston, Mr. 
Roger Sherman Hoar, has written a letter to the 
secretary of the Reform Club of this city offering con- 
gratulations on the club’s uncompromising stand 
against tariff duties under any guise or for any pur- 
pose, Democratic representatives and Senators may 
abate their loyalty to an ideal for the sake of placating 
clamorous constituents, but there are still some Demo- 
crats faithful to the party’s ancient creed and guile- 
less enough to reverence the teachings of the Parsee 
Merchant and the Star-eyed Goddess. 

Mr. Hoar and the Reform Club have no use for 
downward revisionists who stop at any half-way sta- 
tion. They want to see the custom-houses razed, not 
kept open to do a for-revenue-only business. Says the 
spokesman for the Boston Free Trade League: 

“Tariff for revenue only is even more economically 
indefensible than tariff for moderate protection. Jn 
addition, tariff for revenue only is certain to be a mere 
mask for a scramble for protection by the special in- 
terests.” 

So it was in 1894 when the Wilson-Gorman revision 
was perpetrated. So it is likely to be the next time 
the Democratic party gets control of both branches of 
Congress, for the incidental protectionists in the Demo- 
cratic ranks are much more numerous and powerful 
now than they were in the days of Samuel J. Randall. 
However, such a prospect will not deter the followers 
of Mr. Clark and the followers of Mr. Bailey from 
fighting out their differences and offering the country, 
if the chance ever comes, a measure which will be 
neither protectionist nor for revenue only. Meanwhile 
the survivors of what was once the dominant school 
in Democratic thought will continue to stand mourn- 
fully aside, predicting, not without justification, the un- 
hallowed end of the next Wilson-Gorman hodge-podge. 





IS PROSPERITY FORBIDDEN FRUIT? 
(From the Providence Tribune) 

In an article in the North American Review for 
January Mr. George Harvey declares that the call is 
for a new Democracy, enlightened and progressive ; 
that it must stand now, as the party stood when it 
was established eighty years ago. for a tariff primarily 
for revenue and incidentally for protection, and that 
“whenever it has adhered to that creed in practice 
it has been successful and the country has prospered.” 
But in almost the next sentence Mr. Harvey says that 
the Democracy had its opportunity in 1893 and broke 
faith with the people. That is true, of course, and, 
consequently, it would be interesting to learn when a 
tariff for revenue has been adhered to in practice. 

Furthermore, how the country would fare under 
that kind of tariff is problematical. Ii Mr. Harvey 
knows he is wiser than most men. The country cer- 
tainly did not prosper when a bill was pending which 
was supposed to provide primarily for revenue and 
incidentally for protection. ‘That the depression was 
largely due to the hostile attitude of the favored in- 
terests is admitted. There was no real occasion for 
the stagnation in trade that marked and marred Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that Republican capitalists refused to buy or 
sell; that they sat petrified awaiting developments 
until it occurred to them that they could put their 
fingers in the tariff pie and influence legislation, as 
formerly, and even after they had so twisted the 
Wilson bill that its framer was unable to recognize 
it, they didn’t resume operations in full. They were 
determined to cast discredit upon Democratic rule, 
which, as Mr. Harvey concedes, did not merit very re- 
spectable treatment, and they succeeded admirably. 

In any event, as observed, the country did not 
prosper. As nearly as can be recalled, considerable 
was heard about the full dinner-pail under the Repub- 
lican régime and about factories in which the 
machinery was not idle, and there speedily came a 
political flareback and a return to the old order of 
things. What would have happened had the Democracy 
kept faith with the people is a question, but the point 
is that we have had no experience with a tariff 
primarily for revenue, and the favored interests are 
as much in evidence to-day as they were in 1893—if 
anything rather more in evidence. It is by no means 
certain, therefore, that they would permit the country 
to prosper under a revenue tariff, provided the Democ- 
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racy, new or somewhat shopworn, could screw ») jts 
courage yong esd to admit experimenting \iih 
measure in which import duties were materially 
lowered. That is just where the pinch comes; ihat jg 
where the whole situation looks decidedly doubtfi, 





PATRIOTISM ABOVE PARTISANSHIP 
(From the Philadelphia Telegraph) 

Colonel George Harvey, in a North American /? je, 
article, confesses that the Democratic party is stijj 
undone if it abandons the “ American system’ —the 
policy of protection to domestic industries. The «tho. 
doxy of Colonel Harvey’s Democracy has neve heey 
doubted except by the Populist or Bryanite wi: e of 
the party, and adherents of that faction are esi pped 
from qualifying as experts. Colonel Harvey, i. his 
argument, shows that he knows more of the hi-tory 
of tariffs than many of his associates know. He r- «alls 
that Jackson and Polk and Walker were prote: jon. 
ists. He cites the record to show that previous {. the 
Civil War discriminating duties were accepted vite 
as a matter of course, and he might have gone ft: ther 
and shown that previous to 1830 the tariff wa. not 
considered in any sense a political question. Jac.son, 
in a letter to the Governor of Indiana, declared |im- 
self to be unequivocally in favor of fostering hon: in- 
dustries by the levying of imposts on foreign-:iade 
goods. 

In recent years from “ incidental” protection »:any 
alleged Democrats have come to advocate wh: js 
virtually free trade, and, on the other hand, many 
so-called Republicans have gone to an inexcusab}: ex- 
treme in the advocacy of “ protection.” For instinee, 
when the Chicago convention which nominated Mr, 
Taft declared in favor of schedules that would “ snar- 
antee profits ” to manufacturers, it committed a fatal 
blunder. It is no part of the function of government 
to guarantee profits to anybody—to the manufacturer 
any more than to the small merchants. Trade-men 
must take their chance under laws as they are maile. 

Accepting the success of November, 1908, as a com- 
mission to favor special interests, the reactionaries in 
Congress set about “guaranteeing profits” with a 
vengeance, and two months ago the people revolted. 
The lesson may be easily read, and the outcome should 
be a non-partisan tariff commission which will take the 
subject out of politics. There is no more reason why 
the Democratic House and the Republican Senate 
should not agree upon a tariff bill, assuming that 
they are concerned for the welfare of the people, than 
there is why they should not agree upon any other 
routine legislation. 

It is a time for the development of sanity and 
patriotism on both sides. 


‘ 





NEW -ENGLAND FOR FREE RAW MATERIALS 
(From the Springfield Republican) 

Colonel George Harvey’s tariff-reform summons to 
the Democracy, in the current issue of the North 
American Review, lacks definiteness at one important 
point. This relates to free raw material. The fact 
seems to be ignored that there is sharp division in the 
Democratic ranks on this question. Most of the South- 
ern Senators under the lead of Mr. Bailey of Texas 
proclaimed, during the Payne-Aldrich revision, the 
policy of tariff for revenue with incidental protection, 
and in the name of that policy demanded the revenue 
taxation of raw materials as well as of manufactures. 
They broke with the tariff policy of the Cleveland 
régime, which has also been the party policy under 
the Bryan leadership, and expressed a purpose to re- 
vert to the Polk-Walker policy of the party in 1846. 

Colonel Harvey, like Senator Bailey, would go back 
to the Polk-Walker policy. But while Bailey goes back 
in order to obtain party justification for the continued 
taxation of raw material, Harvey says nothing of this 
and goes back in order to obtain party justification 
for his policy of “ revenue with incidental protection ” 
—a policy which he finds to have been continued con- 
sistently through the Morrison and Cleveland days. 
Referring to.the Polk-Walker statement of tariff prin- 
ciples, Harvey says: “Such is the Democratic creed, 
enunciated by Jackson, amplified by Polk, and re- 
iterated by Tilden and Cleveland.” 

Yes, but this does not meet the question at issue 
within the party. The principle is all right, but how 
about the application? Cleveland, like Polk and 
Walker, stood for a revenue tariff with incidental 
protection, but in revising the tariff to that basis 
Polk and Walker applied ad valorem duties all along 
the line and scaled them down—on raw material and 
manufactures alike. Cleveland’s plan was also ad 
valorem duties, which, however, were to disappear from 
raw material and fall commensurately on manufac- 
tures. Bailey and most of the other Southern Senators 
would now desert the party’s position since Cleveland's 
time and go back to that of Polk and Walker. What 
would Harvey do? He leaves us in the dark. He 
misses or dodges the chief point in controversy by 
assuming that the Polk and Cleveland policies of re- 
vision are one. Perhaps they are, but Bailey and his 
followers say not, and Harvey neglects to offer any 
proof the other way. So the New York Tribune must 
be wrong in saying that Harvey plants himself on the 
Bailey or Texas platform of 1910. He neither does 
that nor does he necessarily repudiate that platform. 

There meantime comes out of the State of Bailey 
a voice of real light and leading on this issue. It is 
that of William R. Smith, representing the Sixteenth 
District in the House at Washington. In a speech ‘wo 
weeks ago in the House he said: 

“Mr. Chairman, it is easy to show that the position 
I take upon this tariff question is strictly in accord 
with the rules which have always guided Democrats 
in the preparation of tariff laws. Those rules, as laid 
down by Secretary-of-the-Treasury Walker in his report 
of 1846, are: 

“1, That no more revenue should be collected tian 
is necessary for the wants of the government economic: 
aily expended. 

“2. That no duty be imposed upon any article above 
the lowest rate which will yield the largest revenue, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The United States Post-Office and Federal Court-House at Denver. 


The building is 


of Colorado white marble 


White 


Marble in Colorado 


ITS VALUE TO AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Ir seems that there is to be added one 
more item to the list of natural products in 
which America leads the world. 

Supreme in corn, cotton, iron, copper, 
and gold, we are now, according to report, 
to gain pre-eminence in marble. 

For two thousand years and more, sculp- 
tors and architects have turned to the north 
of Italy for the white stone which has been 
necessary for the expression of their highest 
ideals and finest conceptions. 

Emperor Augustus, who said that he found 
Rome a city of clay and left it a city of 
marble, secured his material from Carrara. 

How much the possession of these quar- 
ries has had to do with making Italy the art 
centre of the world may be open to discus- 
sion, but certain it is that, of all stone, 
marble best lends itself to the uses of deco- 
rative architecture. 

Having supplied the world with high- 
grade marble for two thousand years, Car- 
rara has recently found great difficulty in 
meeting the demand for the highest grades. 
This difficulty has been so great as to imply 
very pointedly an exhaustion of her re- 
sources in this respect. 

At this opportune time comes the news 
of the discovery in Colorado of a deposit of 
fine white marble, equal in quality, and 
probably superior in extent, to that of Italy. 

What influence this discovery will have 
upon the art and architecture of this country 
is for the artists and architects to estimate. 

Certain it is that heretofore the difficulty 
in promptly securing marble of adequate 
quality has deterred many architects from 
specifying this finest of all building ma- 
terials, 

Now the new United States Federal Court 
Building and Post-Office at Denver, of heroic 
size and monumental design, is being con- 
structed of Colorado white marble. 

The Denver Post-Office was designed by, 
and is being erected under the direction of, 
the New York architects Tracy, Swartwout 
«& Litchfield, who have gained distinction 
by the classical character of many of their 
buildings. 

“The Denver Post-Office,” says Mr. Evarts 
Tracy, “was designed as an expression of the 
modern development of the classic tradi- 
tions followed by the Government architects 
in early buildings at Washington, such as 
the Capitol and the Treasury Department 
building, 

“Tt was designed as a marble building, 

this being the material most suited to work 
of such a monumental character, and par- 
ticularly so for the clear atmosphere of 
Denver, where the sunshine brings out the 
play of light and shade in details which can 
be executed with fineness in no other stone 
than marble, 
; “We were very fortunate in finding in the 
State of Colorado a marble which seemed to 
be unsurp:ssed in color and texture by any 
marble with which we are acquainted. It 
is a clear, almost translucent white, and a 
very large proportion of the stone already 
gotten out ior this building is of a grade that 
would be classed as statuary. 

It was with considerable scepticism that 
> at first received the statement that mar- 
ble of the quality and in the massive sizes 
required for this building could be procured 
in Colorado, but a persona) inspection of the 
deposit and quarries convinced us that they 
Were not only ample to supply the ma- 
terial for this building, but that, for all 
Practical }urposes, are inexhaustible.” 

4 Archit: “ts who have experienced man 
elays in huildings involving the use of posers 
— are vitally concerned in assuring 
a of the existence not only of the 
romain e but of adequate facilities for de- 
proces J 1¢ on time; and the shipment of 

eral hundred carloads of the beautiful 
White Colorado marble gives conclusive 
evidence on both of these points. 

Great ‘ifficulty has heretofore been ex- 
Penienced, not only in securing marble of 
Satisfactory grade, but in obtaining it in the 
Massive blocks ne for the best effects 
‘ monumental buildings. Thus the im- 









rtance of this deposit of marble can 
hardly be overestimated. It is, of course, a 
commercial operation, but its magnitude 
and the quality of the product raise it al- 
most, if not x yee to the proportions of a 
great national institution. 

It is remarkable how quietly great things 
may come into existence in this wonderful 
country of ours, and so it appears that while 
this classic Government building at Denver 
has suddenly brought Colorado white marble 
rather spectacularly before the architectural 
world, the commercial development of the 

uarries has been going on for a matter of 

ve years, and within the past twelve 
months this marble has won its way with 
many architects, and has been used in quite 
a number of buildings in Salt Lake City and 
Denver, in Omaha, Houston, and other 
cities. J. M. Studebaker has used it in his 
office-buildings in South Bend. Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has upward of $200,000 worth 
of it in the interior of her new Court-House 
—said by many competent critics to be the 
handsomest marble interior in the country; 
while Cuyahoga County gave to this new 
infant American industry what is reported 
as the largest single order ever given for 
interior white marble. 

Before the Cleveland Commissioners 
would accept the suggestion of the use of 
Colorado marble in the interior of the Court- 
House, they were, very naturally, sceptical 
as to the availability of this material, and 
the Commission, therefore, made a visit to 
the Colorado quarries then in operation to 
satisfy themselves as to the conditions. 
The result of this examination was the de- 
cision to use the Colorado material. Mr. 
Owen Brainard, of New York, the Consult- 
ing Engineer, in charge of the execution of 
the Court-House work, also visited the 
quarries after the contract had been award- 
ed, and we give below his views of the result. 

Mr. Brainard says in this connection that 
an extensive acquaintance with the white- 
marble deposits east of the Alleghanies 
made him sceptical as to the reports in re- 
gard to the Caliendo deposits. His first 
visit to Colorado convinced him that the 
deposits were very extensive, and the in- 
dications were of very high quality. His 
experience with the large amount of marble 
furnished for the Cleveland Court-House 
satisfied him that the deposit in Colorado 
equals, in importance and extent, any of 
the deposits on the Atlantic side, and should 
furnish to the Pacific side, and, indeed, to 
all of the region within reasonable transpor- 
tation radius from Colorado, an ample sup- 
ply of material equal to any now produced 
in this country. The work in Cleveland was 
very extensive, involving both heavy block 
construction and thin material used in the 
usual manner for interiorg. It is practically 
the same sort of test which would have re- 
sulted from the use of white marble for both 
exterior and jnterior in one building. The 
results have been exceedingly satisfactory, 
and the supply was so ample that there were 
no serious z+ tony Such a test applied to a 
development in its earliest stages is exceed- 
ingly severe. Basing his judgment upon 
this experience, he believes that Colorado 
marble is now as well established for a build- 
ing material as the product of the Eastern 
quarries. 

These marble deposits lie along the pre- 
cipitous banks of the Yule Creek, on the 
west slope of the Rocky Mountains, about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles west of 
Denver, and about forty miles south of 
Glenwood Springs, known to many Eastern 
tourists for its wonderful hot sulphur 
springs. 

Through the ages the Yule Creek has cut 
down through the deposit, leaving it exposed 
on the west bank for a distance of nearly a 
mile. The vein is approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty feet thick for its entire length, 
and dips westward into the mountain-side 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

Quarries have been opened immediately 
along the face of the marble cliff. Great 
blocks of marble weighing fifty tons are 
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lifted out with derricks and lowered by 
means of an aerial tramway to electric rail- 
way cars at the foot of the cliff. By these 
it is carried two miles and a half north, and 
two thousand feet lower, to the great mills, 
located where the Yule Creek joins the 
Crystal River. 

Around these mills has sprung up the 
thriving town of Marble, with a pepuntion 
of about fourteen hundred; with a church, 
graded and high schools, and manual-train- 
ing school; with electric lights, telephones, 
and no saloons, 

The water of the Crystal River has been 
harnessed to furnish power and light. / 
standard-gauge steam railroad has been 
built to connect with the outer world, and 
where five years ago was practically a wilder- 
ness is now a happy, healthy community of 
Americans, very many of them natives of 
Italy and Greece, and formerly workers in 
a marble industries of these older coun- 

ries. 


The Mule as a Soldier 


THe Cuban and Boer wars entirely 
changed the status of the mule. The con- 
tinued demand for army mules in the 
Western markets almost doubled their 
price. In the middle nineties a_ nice, 
sixteen-hand mule could be bought for 
seventy-five dollars, but, with the foreign 





demand, there came a decided change in 


the value placed upon the mule by the 
Western farmer. Its price went up to far 
more than one hundred dollars. 

Since we took over the Philippines many 
thousands of mules have been shipped to 
those islands alone, and nearly three times 
as many were sent to Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Then the English buyers drained 
the Omaha and St. Louis markets. 

The value of the mule in warfare has 
been well expressed by an eminent officer 
in our army, who has seen much service 
in the Philippines. He revised the prov 
erb about Providence giving the victory 
to the side with the best guns in this 
wise: ‘“‘ Heaven sends victory to the army 
with the most mules.” 

Our War Department expended more 
thought on the transportation of mules 
to the Philippines than on the transpor- 
tation of the troops. For a long while 
nobody thought that a mule could stand 
on his sea-legs during a voyage of forty- 
one days, and trot down a gangplank in 
better condition than when he trotted up. 
But the American mule achieved this. 

It has been found that between the 
Filipino, the Cuban, the Mexican, and the 
mule there is a subtle sympathy. Any 
of these people can take a mule so worn 
out that he will show no resentment when 
an American tickles his heels, pet him a 
little, and talk to him awhile; then jump 
on his back and ride him a long distance. 

Mules furnish the propelling power for 
all army vehicles. A mule is a fine pack- 
animal, and in his ability to do without 
water he rivals the camel. He is surely 
the type of roughness. He will do more 
work than a horse, and lives on a third 
less food. His ears are not big for noth- 
ing. He is as watchful as a cat. Any 
unusual sound awakens him. He can tell 
the tread of an enemy at any hour of the 
day or night, and is not backward about 
lifting up his voice and warning his su- 
perior officers. 

“A mule,” says the army officer above 
quoted, “ will speak out and tell you about 
a thousand things that a horse would let 
pass without saying a word. He is a bet- 
ter sentry than the average man.” 

It is claimed that a mule can discover 
water two miles off, and let his driver 
know about it. Nothing short of an earth- 
quake will cause a mule to run away. 
The sound of battle has neither terror nor 
charm for him; and he never hoists the 
white flag. 


An Indian Maiden Will Reign 
in Oklahoma 


Amona the many Democratic Gov- 
ernors to be inaugurated this month is 
Lee Cruce, of Oklahoma, and behind his 
political ambitions there has been woven 
a pretty story by the sentimentalists of 
the new State. 

Lee Cruce is ‘a widower, his wife hav- 
ing been of Indian birth, and one of the 
most talented women of Oklahoma. There 
were two of these Indian women, sisters— 
Chickasha and Chickashe—one of them 
having married Lee Cruce and the other 
a man who has served his country at 
Washington. 

When the two Territories were merged 
into the one State there was more or 
less bitter feeling between the residents 
of what are now known as the “ west” 
side and the “east” side of Oklahoma. 
Indeed, it is related of one woman that, 
when the name of her beloved Indian 
Territory, the camping-ground of her 
forefathers,was lost in the less euphonious 
name of Oklahoma, she resolved never to 
write the name and to this day has lived 
up to her resolution. 

When the new State was formed the 
descendants of the Indians were particu- 











larly anxious that Lee Cruce should rep- 
resent the State as its first Governor, as 
a fitting compliment to the memory of 
his wife and for the glory of his young 
daughter, now a school miss of tender 
years. It is related of Cruce that it was 
only this sentiment that induced him to 
lend the use of his name in the first eam- 
paign for the nomination as first Gov- 
ernor of the new State. 

Cruce, however, was innocent of ma- 
chine methods, and regardless of his near- 
ness to the hearts of the people of the 
State he was hopelessly lost or crushed 
by the well-lubricated Haskell machine. 
In the late campaign, however, he out- 
distanced all other candidates, and now 
the daughter of the beautiful maiden will 
shine as the daughter of the Governor of 
Oklahoma and the pretty sentiment of the 
Indians of the old Territory portion of 
the State will have been realized. 





Roman Bricks 


Wuen the preparations for rebuilding 
the Campanile in Venice were undertaken 
the archeologists were afforded an op- 
portunity to make some __ interesting 
studies of the bricks. 

It was found that they had been used 
in arches, fortifications, the tops of walls, 
and in other ways before they. were built 
into the Campanile, and that they were 
not Venetian, but Roman, bricks. 

These ancient bricks were made in 
slices, for in many the layers could be 
seen undisturbed. It is said that bricks 
made this way can bear a greater weight 
than modern bricks. 

The bricks examined were of the first 
century. One of them bore the imprint 
of a horseshoe, which may prove that 
Romans used a horseshoe like ours, al- 
though it is generally believed that their 
horseshoes were strapped on, not najled. 





The Fruit-Cuckoo 


Tue Indian fruit-cuckoo, which, like all 
members of the cuckoo family, lays its eggs 
in the nests of other birds and thus avoids 
the trouble of hatching them, is said to 
exhibit a great deal of strategy in deal- 
ing with crows, its natural enemies. 

Whereas the ,hen, an_ inconspicuous, 
speckled gray bird, conceals herself in 
the foliage, the cock, remarkable for his 
brilliant black plumage and crimson eyes, 
places himself on a perch near a crow’s 
nest, and sets up a great racket. The 
crows immediately rush out to attack 
him, and he takes to flight with them 
in pursuit. The hen meanwhile slips into 
the nest and deposits an egg. Sometimes 
the crows return before the egg is laid, 
and then the intruder gets a trouncing. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. «*« 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHEATED FOR YEARS 





Prejudice Will Cheat Us Often If 
We Let It. 
You will be astonished to find how 


largely you are influenced in every way by 
unreasoning prejudice. In many cases you 
will also find that the prejudice has swindled 
you, or, rather, made you swindle yourself. 
A case in illustration: 

“T have been a constant user of Grape- 
Nuts for nearly three eal says a corre- 
spondent, “‘and I am happy to say that I 
am well pleased with the result of the ex- 
periment, for such it has been. 

“Seeing your advertisement in almost all 
of the periodicals, for a long time I looked 
upon it as a hoax. But after years of suf- 
fering with gaseous and bitter eructations 
from my stomach, together with more or 
less loss of appetite and flesh, I concluded 
to try Grape-Nuts food for a little time and 
note the result. 

‘“‘T found it delicious, and it was not long 
till I began to experience the beneficial ef- 
fects. My stomach resumed its normal 
state, the eructations and bitterness ceased, 
and I have gained all my lost weight back. 

“‘T am so well satisfied with the result that 
so long as I may live and retain my reason 
Grape-Nuts shall constitute quite a portion 
of my daily food.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appeats from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 


CLARK'S onieNT CRUISE 


FER. 4, $400 up for 71 days. Shore trips ALL IN- 
CLUDED. Round World, Trans-Siberian, Riviera-ltaly, 
and 30 Tours to Europe. Specify program desired. 
FRANK ©, CLARK, - Times Building, New York 
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READING THE BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


wy 

proposition of 
ment maintain a bureau for the pur- 
pose of forecasting weather condi- 
tion was received with open ridicule. 
Weather conditions cannot be fore- 
told, it was argued, and the mainte- 
nance of an expensive organization 
for any such purpose is an extrava- 
People think differently about 
it nowadays. They think differently, too, about busi- 
ness “* barometers ”—reports of bank clearings, railroad 
earnings, iron prodyction, ete—which have come to 
play soe important a part in the intelligent business 
man’s caleulations. They had these figures in more 
or less complete form twenty years ago, but the science 
of concentrating and grouping them had not been de- 
veloped, and so, except among students, they didn’t 
count for much. They count for a good deal nowadays. 
The trader on the floor of the Exchange who makes 
a living knocking eighths and quarters out of the 
market in “ Steel” or “ Union ” doesn’t know or care 
about what the * barometers ” show of underlying con- 
ditions, but the bank man who lends him money knows 
and the merchant knows and the manufacturer knows. 
And, furthermore, according as these men of business 
find the barometer, they direct the course of their 
affairs. 

Nor is there anything mysterious or “ inside” about 
these barometers of business. They are represented 
by no chart or table issued by the many companies in 
the business of selling information. Nobody has made 
any wonderful discovery. The whole point is simply 
that during recent years the gathering of certain kinds 
of statistical information has been developed to such 
a degree that it is possible now to put one’s finger upon 
half a dozen compilations which, like the data upon 
which the weather bureau bases its forecasts, enable 
the intelligent observer to read the financial skies. 
Not, of course, infallibly, but with a degree of assur- 
ance sufficient to make well worth while the knowledge 
of what these barometers are and how they can_ be 
read, 

Out of the mass of statistical information published 
at present, six compilations stand forth clear and 
sharp as guide-posts to the man who prefers figuring 
out things to guessing at them. They are: (1) The 
condition of prices as shown by the so-called “ index 
number.” (2) Bank clearings—the volume in which 
checks are being drawn. (3) The amount of business 
being done by the railroads as shown in their earnings 
statements. (4) The nature and extent of our foreign 
trade. (5) Iron production. (6) The general condi- 
tion of credit disclosed by the periodic bank state- 
ments for the whole country. 

Of these various lights on the shoals of unintelli- 
gent investment and finance, none shines clearer and 
vet is more generally misunderstood and disregarded 
than the condition of prices. People realize, in a 
general way, that the price of things is up or down, 
but by comparatively few is it understood to what an 
extent the exact state of things can be gauged by a 
glance at the “index numbers ” published each month. 
As may be inferred from its name, an index number 
is a sort of composite picture of prices as a whole, 
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and is found by reducing the price of all the im- 
portant commodities to a common denominator, and 
then striking an average. By no means an_ in- 


fallible reflection of the price of all commodities, the 
index number ‘does, nevertheless, reflect, and with re- 
markable faithfulness, the trend of the general price 
movement. By following it from month to month (in 
this country the leading index number is issued by 


Bradstreets), it is possible to keep close track 
on whether prices are rising or falling and how 


much. 

To the business man or the investor the course of 
commodity prices is of interest, because it shows so 
much about the supply of capital on which the coun- 
try’s business has got to be done. One need understand 
but little about the science of economics to know that 
when the price of everything is high the supply of 
capital is apt to be short. From the standpoint of 
the economist, it means that capital is being “ ab- 
sorbed’; as the business man sees it, it means that 
more money is needed to do the same amount of busi- 
ness. It all comes to the same thing—that when the 
price of cereals and cotton and textiles and other 
commodities gets unreasonably high, capital gets tied 
up and the supply begins to run short. 

The trend of commodity prices, therefore, makes a 
lot of difference to the man who runs his business on 
conservative lines. Is the index number near its high 
record and. still rising? He. will hesitate, however 
favorable other conditions may seem, about allowing 
himself to get into an extended position. Just before 
the panie of 1907 the index number reached a new 
high record, a fact which caused a good many experi- 
enced people to shorten sail. Again, at the end of 
1909, when everything looked lovely, the price inflation 
denoted by the index number’s new high record kept a 
good many people from extending themselves as they 
would otherwise have done. Nineteen hundred and ten 
saw no.panic, but for the steady liquidation by which 
the year was marked the price inflation at the end of 
1909 was largely responsible. And that condition of 
things was perfectly apparent to every one who was 
keeping track of the way in which the index number 
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was rising notch by notch to a new high record. <A 
new high record doesn’t necessarily mean the advent of 
a panic or a year of liquidation, but it does mean that 
it will pay the banker or the business man or the 
investor to be very careful as to how he extends his 
commitments. 

The second great business barometer is the weekly 
statement of bank clearings appearing in the leading 
financial journals. Bank clearings, after all, are no 
more than the record of the volume of bank checks 
drawn, and as ninety-five per cent. of the country’s 
business is done with bank checks, it follows that such 
a record must be a close measure of the actual amount 
of business transacted. Now the statement of bank 
clearings, as it is made up at present, gives the figures 
not only for the whole country, but. for individual 
cities, States, and groups of States. It is possible, 
therefore, to take any given section of the country 
and to make up, from the published clearings figures, 
a statement which will be a faithful record of the vol- 
ume of business transacted in that particular locality 
or section. 

Such a record being available, it is easy enough to 
figure what the normal degree of activity is and from 
that to deduce, at any given time, whether things are 
on the up or down grade. Special influences may 
from time to time tend to obscure the real drift, but 
over any considerable period, and especially where no 
primary speculative markets are involved, the real 
course of business will find accurate reflection in the 
clearings of the banks. The figures are a very solid 
foundation on which to base forecasts. 

The third of the great barometers of business is to 
be found in the e»rnings statements of the railroads. 
Years ago, before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
exercised supervision over railroad reports, earnings 
statements were issued in such form as to make them 
of little use individually or as a whole. Now, how- 
ever, that is different, and the introduction of the 
element of uniformity has made the earnings of the 
transportation companies one of the best of the 
barometers of business. 

In the first place, the gross earnings of a railroad 
or group of railroads are the best possible indication 
of the actual condition of general business in the 
territory where the lines are situated. But of even 
greater importance, perhaps, is what can be read from 
the statements of net earnings and operating expenses. 
A railroad, after all, is an industrial enterprise like 
any other, and affected, so far as its operating costs 
are concerned, by very much the same things as affect 
the operating costs of industrial establishments in that 
territory. As a source of information to the merchant 
or manufacturer or investor, therefore, the railroad 
report is exceedingly valuable. It is, indeed, a com- 
pilation of results and shows the trend of things as it 
is shown nowhere else. 

The fourth barometer of conditions is the nature 
and extent of our foreign trade. However economists 
may decry the importance of a balance of exports over 
imports, it is a matter of plain common sense that 
when a country sells more than it buys it is somewhere 
accumulating a credit. Whether this credit be left 
where it is, to offset accruing debts, or whether it be 
brought home in the form of gold makes little differ- 
ence—in either case it is a clear gain of just so much 
and adds just so much to the banking power of the 
country. Substantial excess of exports over imports 
for any considerable period of time is, therefore, a 
stimulating factor of great importance, and the drift 
of our foreign trade toward or away from such a bal- 
ance a matter of moment. About two weeks after the 
end of each month the figures are sent out from Wash- 
ington and are given wide publicity. From them it is 
possible to keep close track of the trend of our foreign 
trade. The fact that the excess of exports over im- 
ports has so direct a bearing on the business outlook 
makes this a barometer well worth watching. 

The fifth barometer, the country’s monthly produc- 
tion of iron, is perhaps less closely watched than the 
others mentioned, but is quite as important. Iron, it 
is true, is only one of many commodities produced, 
but the steel industry is, after all, the basic industry 
and representative of conditions as a whole. When the 
steel business is in good shape general trade is usually 
active, and vice versa. 

A glance back over the monthly statements of iron 
production, published by the Jron Age and very gen- 
erally reprinted by the papers, is all that is needed 
to show how closely the figures have reflected prevail- 
ing conditions and foreshadowed conditions to come. 
Production of the raw material, from which steel manu- 
factures are made, is in the hands of no single inter- 
est to whose advantage it might be to have production 
represented as greater or less than it actually is. By 
the compilers of the statements, moreover, exceptional 
advantages are enjoyed for getting at the actual figures. 
The monthly record of iron production is not only a 
faithful portrayal of conditions as they have been and 
are, but furnishes a solid basis for deduction as to the 
future trend. 

The sixth barometer of business is the condition of 
credit as shown by the statements made every two or 
three months by the Comptroller of the Currency at 
Washington. Contained in these statements there is 
much that is of interest to bankers only, but one item, 
that of bank loans, is so highly illustrative of the 
state of credit that it is worthy of the closest attention. 
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Is the credit position in a state of strain so that 
liquidation is bound to take place ?—prevalence of <ueh 
a condition is immediately reflected in immodera:» jp. 
crease in bank loans. Are the banks in a positi n to 
finance another forward movement in trade ?— ang 
relatively low will show that to be the case. Nowhere 
can theree be found more succinct expression ©) the 
real state of credit. What a lot of money could have 
been saved by a little closer study of these comp. 
troller’s reports at the beginning of last year! 

The foregoing are the fundamentals on whici, the 
intelligent business man or investor bases his esti:nate 
of future conditions. Like other barometers, the» are 
not infallible, but by their aid the trend of things 
ean be figured out with a reasonable degree of assur- 
ance. Modern business has become too complex io be 
run by rule of thumb. The man who knows. the 
barometers of business and uses them has a bi ad- 
vantage over the man who doesn’t. 


So far as foreign trade is concerned, 1910 made a 
strong finish. As late as September it looked as though 
the balance in our favor, if indeed there were to be 
any balance, would hardly amount to much. But each 
of the year’s closing months showed up better than the 
month ahead, so that between September and the end 
of the year we piled up the round sum of $300,000,000 
to our credit. 

An export excess of $300,000,000 at the year’s end 
is a big improvement over the state of things prevail- 
ing last summer, but is a source of satisfaction only 
because it 7s an improvement and not at all because it 
compares favorably with other years. Last year's 
excess of exports, indeed, is far below the average— 
far below what we need just to offset the interest we 
have to pay on foreign capital invested here. Still, 
when it is considered how the situation looked last 
August, it is a matter for congratulation that we came 
out as well as we did. 

It counts, too, that the year came to an end with 
foreign trade conditions highly favorable and. strongly 
indicative of further improvement. For the fact that 
December’s exports ($227,155,000) were absolutely the 
biggest. for any month in our history the prevailing 
high price of cotton was chiefly responsible, but back 
of that is the fact that exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts are largely on the increase. We exported nearly 
two hundred million dollars’ worth of iron and steel 
manufactures in 1910, which sets up a new record. 
And, at the year’s end, representatives of our big steel 
concerns are reported to be exceedingly active abroail 
and very successful in their competition with the for- 
eign companies. It looks as though manufacturers 
were at last awake to the importance of opening up 
foreign outlets for their product. 


For two reasons it is exceedingly important that this 
should be so. The productive capacity of the country’s 
steel-manufacturing companies, in the first place, has 
been about doubled during the past ten years, while. 
in the second place, there has occurred a very great 
increase in the country’s consumptive needs for agri- 
cultural products. Stated another way, that means 
that we have more manufactures and less foodstuffs 
to dispose of. 

As a new country develops, it is bound to pass 
through this stage. At first agricultural products 
form the bulk of its exports, its manufactures being 
needed for home consumption. But as development 
progresses a greater and greater proportion of its 
products of agriculture is needed to satisfy the wants 
of a growing population, while, on the other hand, 
manufactures tend steadily to increase. 

In our development, that is exactly the stage through 
which we are at present passing. We grow a lot of 
foodstuffs in this country, but it takes a lot of food- 
stuffs to feed a hundred million people, and the “ ex- 
portable surplus,” as it is called, is growing less and 
less each year. Manufactures, on the other hand, are 
rapidly increasing, and in a good many branches of 
industry have already crossed the line which marks the 
limit of the country’s consumptive capacity during or 
dinary times. Under the circumstances, it is evident 
how important it is that foreign markets for the prod- 
uct be opened up. 


In the present campaign to educate the investor 
banking - houses offering convertible bonds — bonds 
convertible at the holder’s option into stock—aré 
not failing to emphasize the dual nature of this 
form of security. The remark is frequently heard 
that the man who owns a bond is a creditor of the 
company, while the holder of stock is rather in the 
position of a partner. All of which is very true. The 
owner of a convertible bond, however, is both creditor 
and partner. According as it is more advantaseous 
for him, he can assume either réle. Should the com 
pany be not particularly successful, he keeps his pond. 
maintaining his position as a creditor. Should car 
ings, on the other hand, be such as to warrant Ir 
creased dividends, he has simply to convert his bond 
into stock in order to share in the increased profits. 

It is a convenient position to be in. Judging from 
the recent activity in convertible bonds of all sorts. 
an increasing number of investors are coming to 1°c0s 
nize its advantages, 
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The Gentler View 
BEING DULL AROUND THE WORLD 
By Florida Pier 


Tuere has for a long time been an ab- 
surd and curiously irritating superstition 
that people who have travelled are in- 
teresting. Hostesses and mothers and 
other well-intentioned, unperceptive peo- 
ple, have always had a way of saying, 
“Talk to them, my dear. They spent 
three monilis in the interior of China— 
most interesting.” Experience, bravely 
re-encountered and always freshly pain- 
ful, has taught us that it is the rare per- 
son who can travel and remain interest- 
ing or individual. To have gone through 
months and years of obvious emotion— 
and the first visit to a world-wide won- 
der is humiliating in its banality—is to 
endanger any freshness of perception one 
may have been born with. So few people 
are conscienceless enough to play mum- 
bledepeg on a cactus leaf with a Sevillan 
street urchin before visiting the cathe- 
dral, while those are still rarer who visit 
it, emerge from the inept prostration fol- 
lowing a first view, climb to delicate sen- 
sations regarding it, and finally have the 
happiness to settle firmly on a knowl- 
edge and share of its inner atmosphere, 
its habits, its habitués, and even to hold 
it so loosely because so surely that one 
may forget and go back to it without 
ever having lost it. The occasionalness 
of such a traveller is so extreme as to 
make an encounter with an unprobed voy- 
ager almost too terrifying. When even 
those who have a little find themselves 
return from migrations with that little 
lost, swamped by greatnesses they could 
not at all stand up under, what is to be 
hoped for those people who left their 
homes dull, but that they should do the 
very thing they so completely accomplish, 
make a round of the world in a perfectly 
abandoned degree of dulness, and return 
with their dulness so stamped on them, 
so crystallized and emphasized, that the 
number of glowing places they have been 
to seems but to have illuminated their 
own aridity and total lack of life. 

Dull people who have stayed in their 
own little circle are almost harmless. 
They are humble or easily made so, but 
the person who has penetrated to sacred 
places and come back with nothing but 
an inereased vocabulary of slovenly pro- 
nounced names is a dull person with. a 


confident swagger before which one is 
powerless. He makes a pretension to 


repleteness when he has nothing but 
inflated vacuity to parade before your 
protesting eyes. His mouth is not 
open before Smyrna, St. Petersburg, and 
Buenos Ayres have fallen from his 
lips with a brazen loudness that does 
nothing but present the deafening truth 
that the subject under discussion did not 
justify the introduction of the names, 
while the opinions accompanying them 
are exposed as though they alone .occu- 
pied with a horrid prominence the dis- 
tance between the distant cities. 

The awful man who talks like a rail- 
way folder with, “ As I said to a fellow 
in Port Said, my father never could eat 
porridge, and neither does my Uncle 
John,” or, “ That’s as good a steak as 
I’ve eaten since I left Rio, though I must 
say the meat in Australia was Al ”— 
this creature takes credit to himself for 
every town his train has puffed through 
and every port touched at by the boat 
from which he blindly looked and dumbly 
talked. He has not only been at places— 
which is trying of him if you have not— 
but his manner implies that the places 
would not have been there in the begin- 
ning unless he had made them by _ his 
visit, or that they at least would not have 
lasted much longer if it had not been for 
his reassuring call. It is a man like this 
who knows that a travelled person is sup- 
posed to be interesting, and we, by our 
entirely wnfounded theory that a person 
who has vibrations in Cleveland will be 
vibrant to impressions in Caleutta, help 
him to the awful assumption he goes on, 
which is that he has acquired merit, when 
the truth of the matter is that by his 
ubiquitons prominence he has sinned un- 
forgival! against society. 

This ‘as surely been proved to every 


one of us with striking frequency, yet 
one-half of mankind continues to grasp 
the que-'ion by the wrong handle. It is 
not onl. easy to be dull and travelled, 
it is a ‘riumph against nature when we 
are the ‘1tter and not the former. Many 
people ove going through life now with 
entire ¢ ntinents inside them, seriously 
Meommc ‘ed yet unable either to assimi- 
late or \o throw off the burden. Trav- 
elling —shich is but living made kine- 
matogr: ie, the blur and the hurry but 
half co nensated for by the unusualness 
and op» tunity—is a larger chance at 
evolutio:. and the very bigness of it, the 
humber of binding strings that are eut 
by one’s leparture, makes it the colossal 
risk it There is hardly anything so 
*xposing as travelling, if, after the ex- 
posure «! living, anything else can have 
any siz: at all as an embarrassing reve- 





lation. One feels oneself a plate laid bare 
to a perfect glare of burning novelty, with 
the country either about to print a charm- 
ing impression or, when the time for a 
breathless inspection comes, all the shame 
awaiting one of the discovery of a per- 
fect blank. The amount of reality we can 
encounter and come away from unscathed 
is just one of the’ things that almost in- 
duce us to an ignominious but understand- 
ably cautious staying at home. 

It seems so a matter of an endurance 
test between us and what we go forth to 
see. If we have brought but a scrap to 
the Taj Mahal, it is taken from us by the 
absorbing marvel during that first minute 
we stand before it and put our worth to 
the test. We turn away emptier than 
seemed possible even to us, with our un- 
leavened state made public and declared 
beyond our denying. If, on the other 
hand, we have brought a balanced being 
to gaze on this mystery, we in that first 
moment take something from the monster 
which we forever hold, with the result 
that we are not regarded as—unendurable 
expression—* having travelled,” but ree- 
ognized as having lived. We “are,” and 
it is an achievement for which the reward 
should be more travel. 

A return home is matter to try the 


spirit. Our limitations are splintered 
visibly at the joints, or strained, but 
show themselves hardily unbreakable. 


Either way they are sensitive to the ap- 
praising eyes of those awaiting us. We 
should like to make our re-entry in a 
commodious sack, crying as we approach: 
“Tl let it down by degrees and you tell 
me if I’m fit to look at.” If we feel no 
such decent uncertainty, but ramp into 
our accustomed circle with excerpts from 
guide-books clanking like _ ill-arranged 
trophies, then we are obnoxious though 
travelled, and would far better have re- 
mained only dull if parochial. 





A Race with a Tiger 


M. Rosny, a French writer, traveller, 
and sportsman, once enjoyed a race with 
a tiger. It was in the Malay Peninsula 
that M. Rosny had this adventure. When, 
one morning, he caught sight of a bicycle 
standing in a plantation shed, he could 
not resist the temptation of taking a ride, 
in view of the fact that he had not had 
a spin on a wheel since leaving France. 

He rode for about six miles through 
the rice and coffee fields, and then found 
himself in the heart of a forest. As he 
was enjoying the beauty of the place, 
there came to his ears the sound of 
crunching of branches, and he very soon 
realized that something massive but 
light-footed was approaching. Thirty 
yards from where he was a tiger had 
emerged from the jungle. At the time 
of the beast’s appearance Rosny was dis- 
mounted and seated on the ground. 

He dared not move a finger. To reach 
his wheel’ he must get to the road. This 
was impossible without attracting the 
attention of the beast, and in two leaps 
the tiger would be upon the Frenchman. 

With great nonchalance the tiger at 
length turned toward the depths of the 
forest. Then, unable to endure the situ- 
ation longer, Rosny clambered to his feet, 
secampered over the intervening obstacles, 


caught the bicyele, and ran alongside, 


his hands on the handle-bar. 

In a flash, as he was mounting, he 
caught sight of the big tiger crouching 
for a spring. He heard the beast at the 
first bound land not far behind him. In 
the brief space between the first and sec- 
ond bounds the Frenchman got himself 
well started and balanced for the struggle. 

His fourth bound brought the tiger 
very near. The next time the Frenchman 
felt the wind of his fall. A second later 
his shoulder or paw touched the tire and 
made the rider swerve. Then Rosny lost 
one pedal, then both. He regained them 
both, but, on account of the delay, a 
claw once more grazed the rear tire. 

At this instant the participants in this 
terrible race came to a very narrow bridge 
—two boards side by side over an irri- 
gation canal. The bicycle went over it 
as true as an arrow. The passage must 
have slightly retarded the tiger, for, al- 
though the Frenchman dared not look 
round, he felt the beast to be farther 
off. 

They were now between two fields of 
bananas. A small tree had been cut 
and thrown on the road, so that it com- 
pletely barred the way. There was noth- 
ing to do but to try to take it at top 
speed. The Frenchman pedalled furious- 
ly, and, although nearly thrown over by 
the shock of crossing the obstacle, he 
succeeded in recovering his balance and 
going on, on, until he reached a smart 
decline, which he rolled down like a ean- 
non-ball. At a turning of the road the 
plantation buildings "came into view. 

The Frenchman could not say when the 
tiger abandoned the race. When the 
rider shot into the group of his friends, 
his first instinct was to look around in 
the expectation of finding the beast at his 
heels, ready to slay all. 
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Some Self-Explanatory Letters. 


‘“‘ Battle Creek, Mich., Jan’y 7, ’11. 
“Dr. E. H. Pratt, 

“Suite 1202, 100 State St., 

“Chicago, Illinois. 
“My Dear Doctor: 

“Owing to some disagreement with —— 
magazine several years ago they have be- 
come quite Vituperative, and of late have 
publicly charged me with falsehoods in my 
statements that we have genuine testimonial 
letters. 

“Tt has been our rule to refrain from pub- 
lishing the names either of laymen or phy- 
sicians who have written to us in a com- 
plimentary way, and we have declined to 
accede to the demand of attorneys that we 
turn these letters over to them. 


“T am asking a few men whom I deem to 
be friends to permit me to reproduce some 
of their letters over their signatures in order 
to refute the falsehoods. 

“We have hundreds of letters from phy- 
sicians, but I esteem the one that you wrote 
to me in 1906 among the very best, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that it recog- 
nizes the work I have been trying to do 
partly through the little book ‘The Road 
to Wellville.’ 

“T do not sell or attempt to sell the higher 
thought which is more important than the 
kind of food, but I have taken considerable 
pains to extend to humanity such facts as 
may have come to me on this subject. 

“In order that your mind may be re- 
freshed I am herewith enclosing a copy of 

your good letter, also a copy of the little 
ook, and if you will give me the privilege 
of printing this over your signature I will 
accompany the printing with an explana- 
tion as to why you permitted its use in 
publication in order to refute falsehoods, and 
under that method of treatment I feel, so 
far as I know, there would be no breach of 
the code of ethics. 

“T trust this winter weather is finding 
you well, contented and enjoying the fruits 
that are yours by right. 

“With all best wishes, I am, 

“Yours very truly, 
“C. 'W. roar 


Dr. Pratt, who is one of the most promi- 
nent and skillful surgeons in America, very 
kindly granted our request in the cause of 
truth and justice. 


“Chicago, Aug. 31, 1906. 
* Mr. C. W. Post, 
“ Battle Creek, Mich. 
“* My dear Sir:— 

“T write to express my personal appre- 
ciation of one of your business methods, that 
of accompanying each package of your 
Grape-Nuts production with that little 
booklet ‘The Road to Wellville.’ A more 
appropriate, clear-headed and effective pres- 
entation of health-giving auto-suggestions 
could scarcely be penned, 

“‘Grape-Nuts is a good food in itself, but 
the food contained in this little article is 


still better stuff. I commend the practice 
because I know that the greed and stren- 


uousness, the consequent graft and other 
types of thievery and malicious mischief 
generally can never be cured by legislative 
action. 

“The only hope for the betterment of the 
race rests in jadividenl soul culture. 

“Tn taking a step in this direction, your 
orocess has been so original and unique that 
it must set a pace for other concerns until 
finally the whole country gets flavored with 
genuine, practical Christianity. 

“T shall do all that lies in my power to 
aid in the appreciation of Grape-Nuts, not 
so much for the sake of the food itself as for 
the accompanying suggestions. 

“Visiting Battle Creek the other day with 
a friend, Dr. Kelly, of Evanston, Illinois, 
while I was consulting with Mr. Gregory 
my friend visited your factories and came 
away greatly amazed, not only at the lux- 
urious furnishings of the offices generally 
and the general equipment of the place, but 
with the sweet spirit of courtesy and kind- 
ness that seemed to fill the air with a spirit- 
ual ozone that was good to breathe. 

“The principles expressed in the little 
booklet ‘The Road to Wellville’ I well 
know are practical, and they work in busi- 
ness of all kinds, including sanitariums, as 
will be fairly tested before time is done. 

“T know you will not regard this letter 
of appreciation as an intruding one. It is 
simply the salutation of good-fellowship to 
you from a man who, although he has never 
seen you, feels drawn to you by the kinship 
of thought. 

“The only thing that makes a man live 
forever in the hearts of his countrymen and 
his race is the good that he does. Your 
position in this respect is an enviable one, 
and I wish to extend my congratulations. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“EK. H. Pratt.” 4*, 
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CASCADE « 


PURE «i 
WHISKY | 


Our distilling method is s0 old fashion- 
ed that we are alone in our use of it. 
This explains the superior purity, rich- 

ness and mellowness of Cascade. 
Original bottling has old gold label. 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 101 
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Right Brewing 
Right Aging 
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ALE PERFECTION 


All Ale Sellers 
©. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. 






























































































































































(Continued from page 28) 

“3. That below such rate discrimination may be 
made, descending in the scale of duties; or, for im- 
perative reasons, the article may be placed on the list 
of those free from all duty. 

“4, That the maximum revenue duty should be im- 
posed upon luxuries. 

“5. That the duty should be so imposed as to 
operate as equally as possible throughout the Union, 
discriminating neither for nor against any class. or 
section. My contention is that there are imperative 
reasons why raw materials should be placed upon the 
free list, and those imperative reasons I have already 
pointed out. Some Democrats make the mistake of 
placing the incidental protection the producers of raw 
material get out of a revenue tariff above all .other 
considerations.” 

And one imperative reason why raw materials should 
be placed on the free list is, as Mr. Smith states in 
another part of his speech, that “ practically all other 


manwfacturing countries admit raw material duty 
free.” And that alone is reason enough, let alone 


the futility of trying to protect manufacturers by 
taxing what they have to buy and then to protect the 
raw-material producers by taxing what they have to 
buy. Conditions in international trade have changed 
somewhat since Secretary Walker’s day, and a free 
raw material extension of the Walker programme 
would involve no impairment of its essential char- 
acter—Mr. Bailey of Texas to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

One thing is certain. The Democrats cannot follow 
Bailey in leading away from the party’s tariff position 
of recent years without disaster to themselves. The 
Cleveland policy of free raw materials and commensu- 
rate reduction toward a revenue basis of duties on 
manufactures is the right one. and for the party now 
to abandon it and go racing off after some other scheme 
would only impress the country anew with its in- 
stability, insincerity, unreliability, and donkey - like 
perversity. 


REPUBLICAN ANTICIPATIONS UNFULFILLED 
(From the Portland Oregonian) 

Colonel George Harvey, of HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
thinks the Democratic party has vietory for 1912 al- 
ready in its hands and that nothing can alter the 
glowing prospect except the irresistible impulse of the 
Democracy always to make a fool of itself at the 
critical time. The opportunities for the party to do 
the wrong thing are already beginning to manifest 
themselves. What will the Democracy do about the 
tariff? Here, for example, is the New Orleans Pica- 
yune breathing contempt for the historic Demo- 
cratie jackass because it inclines (theoretically) to- 
ward free trade, and threatening defeat unless it shall 
as usual permit itself to be beguiled in the other direc- 
tion. Says the Picayune, which speaks for the sugar 
planters of the South: 


“Tt seems that the Democrats who will have con- 
trol of the United States House of Representatives 
are hatching trouble for the party by demanding that 
so far as the committee on the tariff is concerned its 
Democratic members shall be free-traders. The Demo- 
erats should remember that in the various Southern 
States there are many important interests that re- 
quire and ‘deserve fair and proper protection, and to 
rule against them will destroy many sources that con- 
tribute to the general prosperity. If the party is 
going to keep the pictorial jackass as its emblem and 
intends to follow where this absurd standard leads, 
then good-by to any hopes of electing a President in 
1912.” 


Colonel Bryan is not dismayed by the possible re- 
volt of Louisiana and the South. He knows better, 
anyhow. Possibly the Colonel would decline to worry 
even if he knew that Louisiana was really in danger 
of bolting to the enemy, for this is not the Colonel’s 
turn to be a candidate and therefore to be beaten, and 
he knows it. Though he is going to have a voice in 
the little ceremony of picking the nominee, and no 
reactionaries need apply. Hear him: 


* We have a fight on our hands to prevent the cap- 
ture of the party by the reactionary element, and I 
can assist in this fight more effectively if I am not 
hampered by the restraints placed upon a candidate. 
Our party is sound at heart—-the rank and file are in- 
corruptible—but we have to spend so much energy 
lighting the Wall Street element within the party 
that we have not the energy we should have to fight 
the opposition without.” 


Yet the “reactionary ” element has assumed to take 
charge of the Democracy, and to lay Colonel Bryan 
and his advanced ideas and retreating political for- 
tunes on the shelf. But Colonel Bryan is to-day the 
most potent factor in Democracy. How will the pro- 
tectionists of Louisiana or the ‘* reactionaries ” of the 
extreme East get along without him? Clearly the 


signs of the times portend a vast row within the 
ranks of the party. 











HARPER’S WEEKLY 


DEMOCRATS MUST KEEP FAITH 
(From the Knoxville Sentinel) 

George Harvey, editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY and of 
the North American Review, has warned the Demo- 
cratic representatives-elect not to delay the prepara- 
tion ofa tariff bill. He wants to see a revenue tariff 
bill introduced in the first week of the Sixty-second 
Congress in December of next year. This would mean 
a lot of hard work for the Democratic leaders, but be- 
fore anything of the kind can be undertaken there 
must be a get-together caucus of the Democratic repre- 
sentatives-elect. 

Mr. Harvey is dead against piecemeal revision, 
which he calls evasive and dilatory and designed to 
palliate and deceive. “To revise the tariff down- 
ward in such manner as to prevent disturbance of 
legitimate business—that is the plain mandate of the 
people,” says Mr. Harvey. “It can be done by heed- 
ing the fundamental principles enunciated by Walker 
in 1846 and by adopting the method of gradual re- 
ductions effected by Jackson in 1833.” 

It has yet to be shown whether the Democratic rep- 
resentatives-elect are substantially agreed on the ap- 
plication of the principles of Secretary Walker to 
present-day conditions. He laid down the rule that 
“no duty be imposed upon any article above the 
lowest rate which will yield the largest revenue,” and 
also that “ the duty should be so imposed as to operate 
as equally as possible throughout the Union, dis- 
criminating neither for nor against any class or sec- 
tion.” This provision practically -reintroduces the 
principle of “ incidental protection,” for it implies a 
choice of articles for taxation coming from different 
parts of the Union instead of those that would yield 
the maximum of revenue. In practice the Walker 
tariff was successful. The revenues were ample and 
the duties were still farther reduced in 1857, sinking 
to a lower level than at any time since the tariff of 
1816. The appeal to the Walker tariff is made by 
Senator Bailey and others who claim a “ revenue” 
duty on raw materials. The Democrats have therefore 
to adopt a party policy on this fundamental question 
before they can construct any sort of tariff measure, 
whether for piecemeal or for general revision. If coal 
and iron ore are to be taxed, a compensating duty 
cannot be denied the iron and steel manufacturers. 
The calculation of these compensating duties is a 
difficult and delicate operation. It is of course not 
beyond the resources of disinterested experts if there 
be such, but it has to be admitted at once that the 
taxation of raw materials complicates the tariff ques- 
tion. All the more need, therefore, for losing no time 
in deciding whether the Democratic doctrine embraces 
duties on raw materials. 

In the denunciation of piecemeal revision we can- 
rot concur. It is a makeshift, of course, but a make- 
shift may be all that a Republican Senate and a Re- 
publican Executive will concede in the Sixty-second 
Congress. The Democrats will have to decide first 
of all what they want to accomplish in the coming 
years if given control of all branches of government. 
They may then single out for immediate accomplish- 
ment as much of their larger programme as_ they 
judge may be put through during the next two years. 

The gradual reduction of duties has appealed to 
many besides Mr. Harvey. It would be the ideal way 
to revise the tariff as was shown by the Democrats of 


Jaeckson’s and Polk’s times. But there must be no 
foolery. The public patience will not stomach pre- 


tended reductions that do not open the custom-houses 
at once to freer foreign competition. 


REPUBLICAN MISCHIEF-MAKING 
(From the New York Tribune) 

The Houston Post has for some time past looked 
askance at Colonel George Harvey, doubting the proofs 
of eligibility to qualify as a real Democrat which he 
had so far furnished. It will cheerfully admit him to 
its Jeffersonian Hall of Fame now that he has written 
an article in the North American Review endorsing 
all that Senator Joseph W. Bailey has ever said about 
the necessity of repudiating the Mills-Cleveland-Wil- 
son-Watterson programme of tariff revision and going 
back to the sounder teachings of Walker and _- Polk. 
Colonel Harvey spent several years trying to rehabili- 
tate John C. Calhoun as an oracle of modernized 
Democracy. Now he has joined Senator Bailey in re- 
burying Calhoun and exalting Andrew Jackson, at 
whose feet Polk, Walker, and the incidental protection- 
ists of 1846 all sat. 

In his article Colonel Harvey plants himself squarely 
on the Texas platforms of 1894, 1896, and 1910. He 
says that the tariff policy of the Democratic party 
“never comprehended free trade,’ and that the 
party stands now as ever “for a tariff primarily for 
revenue and incidentally for protection.” In making 
that bold assertion he goes even farther than Senator 
Bailey has gone. The Texas statesman lacks imagi- 
nation enough to assert that the men who dictated 
the tariff policy of the Democratic party from 1876 
to 1892 were incidental protectionists. Were Wood, 
Morrison, Mills, Carlisle, 8. S. Cox, Beck, Vest, Wat- 
terson, and Wilson protectionists in any recognizable 
sense? They drove Samuel J. Randall out of the 








Speakership because he had protectionist leanin+; anq 


charged the Randallites with being assistant ‘epub- 
licans. They maintained that tariff duties shi ilq pe 
laid for revenue only, and were eager to put a~ many 
commodities as possible on the free list. The <outh- 
ern leaders who won Mr. Cleveland over t: their 


crusade cared very little about raising reven.., py; 
a great deal about opening our market to eaper 
European manufactures. They hated the idea pro. 
tection, direct or incidentai. Mr. Bailey admi: that 
they held such views, but says they were honesi)\- mis. 
taken. He has undertaken the mission of con: rting 
the party to the more suitable ideas of Jackson Polk. 
and Walker. But Colonel Harvey with a few swift 
raps on the typewriter demonstrates that there is no 
need of such propaganda, since Democrats have never 
challenged the policy of levying revenue dutic- with 
protective intent. 

Senator Bailey has announced that the tariff declara. 
tions of the last Democratic national platform must 
be rewritten, and that he will see that ther are 
rewritten. But Colonel Harvey has already har. 
monized them with Randallism and is going to apply 
them as they stand in a new tariff bill. The Hon, 
Champ Clark, who has never been accused of heing 
an incidental protectionist, may as well throw up his 
hands. What can he do when Bailey and Harvey turn 
their batteries on the Democratic majority in the next 
House, compelling it to echo the classical utterance of 
Senator John W. Daniel, “‘ Call it revenue or call it 
protection; I’m for it.” With Bailey, Harvey, Polk, 
Walker, and Jackson all “for it” a judicious pro- 
gramme of thinly disguised protection can hardly fail 
to go through. 


MISCHIEF-MAKING NOT PERMITTED 
(From the Houston Post) 

The esteemed New York Tribune believes that there 
is nothing in the way of our embracing Colonel (ieorge 
Harvey as a Democratic brother, now that he has come 
out firmly upon the Texas tariff planks of 1894, 1896, 
and 1910 and admits that the historic Democratic 
policy condemns free raw materials. Our contempo- 
rary’s observations grows out of the Colonel’s declara- 
tions in an article on the tariff which recently ap- 
peared in the North American Review. In that article 
the Colonel affirms that the tariff policy of the Demo- 
cratic party “‘ never comprehended free trade,” and that 
the party stands now as ever “for a tariff primarily 
for revenue and incidentally for protection.” 

No one will deny that a duty on any importable 
article affords some protection to the domestic pro- 
ducer of such article, but such protection is an incident 
of taxation and not a policy of government. And be- 
cause customs taxation must necessarily confer such 
benefits, the correct policy is to see that it is not at- 
tended by discrimination. And by discrimination we 
do not mean an unfair distribution of the incidental 
protection merely, but such manipulation as might un- 
justly affect any class of producers or any section of 
the country. 

We must recognize the presence in tariff taxation 
of a most bewildering complexity of detail, and most 
of it is due to that trait of human nature that will 
inevitably seek to obtain an advantage at somebody 
else’s expense. The government’s business is to ob- 
tain revenue by fairly apportioning the .taxes, but 
those who administer the government will twist the 
law to their own advantage if given an opportunity. 
The position of the Democratic party should be a fair 
apportionment of the taxes, and when that is done 
the burdens will be fairly distributed, as will such 
alleged benefits as may accrue through the expedient 
of indirect taxation. 

When Colonel Harvey declares the Democratic policy 
to be a tariff primarily for revenue he is right. It 
is not necessary to add “and for protection incidental- 
ly,” for the reason that a revenue tariff is bound to 
afford some measure of incidental protection whether 
one wishes it to do so or not, and that phase of the 
matter has‘no part in the tariff discussion. 

When we say a tariff for revenue we mean a tariff 
that will produce revenue through the custom-house. 
Of course such a tariff brings home production under 
reasonable competitive conditions and holds price levels 
within the operation of the law of supply and demand. 
So far as the question may be considered apart from 
revenue, we must recognize that the rate which per- 
mits importation sets up competition. If it be too 
high, importation will cease, competition will be crush- 
ed, and revenue will disappear. If too low, revenue 
will dwindle, home production may languish, and com- 
petition cease. While it is essentially Democratic 
that the taxing function be not used to bestow special 
privileges, it is just as true that its use should not be 
so abused as to injure legitimate domestic production. 
The public is served when it enjoys a measure of 
healthy competition, and so is the government as 4 
seeker after revenue. 

So it is unnecessary to bring the question of in- 
cidental protection in at all. The Democratic policy 
is a tariff wholly and exclusively for revenue and so 
justly apportioned as not to discriminate against our 
own citizens in any way. Admittedly, it is a task 
to frame such a law, but it can be done. 
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Soft-shell-crab Hunting 


pary of _ the soft-shell-crab supply 
comes irom Jersey waters, but the whole 
ntrv cast of the Mississipp! gets the 
he oart of its soft-shell crabs from 
» part of the Chesapeake. The 


.. ; shallow sounds and inlets of the 
bay swim with erabs from the middle of 


May to the middle of September, and 
sy, jindreds of boats, with several 


Sands of men, are engaged in catching 
erabs for market. é 
Crabbing has been reduced to a science 
in the ¢ iesapeake, and it is one of the 
most prolitable of industries. The fisher- 


men usually own their boats and outfits, 
and even those who work on wage are paid 
be . 


in proportion to the catch. The shallow 


waters of the bay are whitened all day 
tong by the slowly cruising crabbers. 
Some fishermen use lines, but the drag is 
most commonly employed. It is a light 


or scoop, which is cast over- 


iron cage n 3 
boat as the boat cruises in water from 
two to four feet deep. Dragging over the 
crassy bottom, the scoop takes up crabs, 
mud, and grass. From time to time it is 
drawn up and unloaded. When _ the 
season opens, about the first week of May, 
a boat does well to eatch two hundred 


crabs a day. At the height of the season, 
in July and August, however, a eateh of 
one thousand crabs a day is not unusual. 

The sight of the crabbing fleet going out 
at sunrise and returning about sunset is 
most picturesque. The boats are usually 
of jhe “ bug-eye ” type—long, narrow, and 
staunch, some with small cabins, others 
without any cabins, and all with centre- 
boards. Each has at least two men 
aboard. The crabbers earn fully the 
wages of skilled mechanics in their own 
region, and no industrious and sober 
crabber need long be any one’s hired man. 

The Chesapeake crab-packer may have 
an office ashore, but always has a little 
house and yard out in the shallows of the 
bav; The house is to receive the newly 
caught crabs. The yard is a lightly piled 
enclosure where hard-shell crabs brought 
in by the fishermen are placed in order 
that they may shed their shells and thus 
make themselves ready for the market. 
The crabs thus caged are placed in flat- 
slatted frames, whence they cannot escape, 
and immersed in the waters of the piled 
enclosure. From day to day the slatted 
frames are examined in order that the 
packer may know what crabs have shed 
their shells. Those which have done so 
are taken out for packing and shipment 
and the others are returned to the water. 

The soft-shell crabs are graded accord- 
ing to size, packed in the familiar shallow 
crates with plenty of damp seaweed, and 
shipped north by thousands and tens of 
thousands. Shallow-draught steamboats 
which come down from Baltimore call at 
the little crab-packing stations and carry 
away the laden crates. Others are sent 
in sailing craft to the mainland for ship- 
ment by rail. The Chesapeake soft-shell 
crabs are known in the markets of a hun- 
dred cities as far west as Denver and as 
far north as Buffalo. 





The Complete Lion-tamer 


THE tamers of wild beasts use no secret’ 


methods or magic spells. In fact, they 
proceed very much as a child would in 
taming a wild kitten. If a lion is to be 
taught to ride on horseback, for instance, 
it is necessary to be very patient at first 
ani take a great deal of time. If pos- 
sible, it is best to begin when the beast is 
young, less than a year old. 

If he was born in captivity, he is al- 
ready accustomed to seeing persons out- 
side his cage, but not inside, All his in- 
stincts are still fierce. 

When the trainer first opens the cage- 
docr and steps inside, the youngster at 
once displays fear. He will probably 
Jump at the trainer, snarling savagely, for 
that is his way of showing alarm. The 
only course that can be pursued is to 
beat him off with a light club, for the first 


Jesson for him to learn is that it is not 
safe for him to attack man. 

_The trainer does not follow him, but 
sits down quietly on a box, or a chair, in- 
side the cage, paying no particular atten- 
tion io the beast. He sits there for an 
hour or two hours, sometimes three hours, 


at a stretch. This is done to accustom the 
lion to the presence of a man in his cage, 
and to wear out his natural fear and fierce- 
hess. This first lesson is repeated on the 
following day, and is continued for a week, 
Perhaps a month, 

Next the trainer takes-a piece of meat 


Into the cage, and, waiting until the lion 
1s hungry, offers it on the end of a long 
Stick. Very likely the lion will not touch 
it at first, perhaps not for man days ; 
or, if he seizes it, his manner will not be 
Such as to indicate thankfulness. But by 
paticice and perseverance he will be in- 


dueei by and by to come and take his 
tt ‘rom the stick, and eventually from 
'e (rainer’s hand. Not infrequently he 


Will try to bite the hand that offers the 





meat, and generally speaking it is deemed 
a decided victory when a young lion will 
voluntarily approach and take his food 
from the keeper’s hand. Soon after this 
he will allow the trainer to stroke his 
head. Toward a stranger he may exhibit 
nearly or quite as much ferocity as at 
first. 

The next step is to put a chain around 
the young fellow’s neck and lead him 
akout the cage; and most trainers deem it 
necessary to bind a lion down to the bot- 
toin of the cage, once or twice, in order to 
instil into his naturally intractable mind 
the fact that human bonds are irresistible, 
and that chains cannot be broken. 

The various feats constituting a _per- 
forming lion’s education are afterward 
taken up, one by one, and taught gradu- 
ally. The only secrets that the lion- 
tamer knows are endless patience and oft- 
repeated lessons. Needless cruelty is al- 
ways avoided; nevertheless, it is necessary 
that lions, as well as tigers, leopards, and 
most other wild beasts, should be in fear 
of their keepers. 

There is almost or quite as much dif- 
ference in young lions as in boys, Some 
are much more docile and intelligent than 
others. Some develop good and _ trust- 
worthy traits; others prove refractory 
and can never be fully trusted. - 





Streets with Queer Names 


THERE are many curious street names 
in the European cities, and of these Lon- 
don presents a bewildering variety. Ber- 
mondsey possesses a Pickle Herring 
Street. Near Gray’s Inn there is to be 
found a Cold Bath Square. Most of the 
Nightingale lanes and Love lanes are 
hidden, ironically enough, in the slums of 
the East End of the British capital. 

In Brussels some of the street names 
are really bizarre. The Short Street of 
the Long Chariot, the Street of the Red- 
haired Women, and the Street of Sor- 
rows are remarkable enough to catch the 
least observant eye. The Street of the 
One Person is, as one might guess, an ex- 
tremely narrow one. But the cream of the 
Brussels street names surely belongs to 
the Street of the Uncracked Silver Cocoa- 
nut. This, in the original, appears as one 
ponderous word of thirty-six letters. 

Last year the seven thousand inhabit- 
ants of the Rue des Mauvais Garcons 
signed a petition praying that the name 
of the street be changed. They contended 
that the denomination of the thoroughfare 
in which they reside produces a bad im- 
pression on those to whom they are 
obliged to give their address. 

This Street of the Bad Boys was, it ap- 
pears, so named in the sixteenth century 
because of the noisy character of its in- 
habitants. But now it needs no such 
designation, those who reside there being 
for the most part peaceful and respectable 
citizens, who think it high time that their 
street was given another name. 

Among the peculiar street names in 
Paris may be mentioned: the Street of 
the Little Windows; the Street of the 
Mule’s Foot; the Street of the Holy 
Fathers; the Street of the Daughters of 
Calvary; the Street of the Dry Tree; the 
Street of the Empty Pocket; and the 
Boulevard of the Good News. 





Mr. Smith’s Compeers 


In France the name employed to desig- 
nate one of a very large number of men, 
as Smith is sometimes figuratively used 
with us, is Durand, the commonest name 
in the French directories. 

In Berlin and other cities of North 
Germany “ Herr Meyer ” is the equivalent 
of “Mr. Smith.” In other parts of Ger- 
many the name of Schulz, or Schulze, is 
the most common. German police au- 
thorities, who keep a sharp eye on every- 
body, have much trouble to distinguish 
all the Schulzes who have the same given 
name, 

One Schulze, who received a_ public 
office in Berlin, was inscribed on the police 
rolls as “ Hermann Schulze LV.” On the 
same roll there were a Lehmann XIX. and 
a Neumann XIV. 





The Art of Letter-opening 

SECRET-SERVICE agents of certain of the 
foreign offices and police departments of 
foreign countries have raised letter-open- 
ing to a fine art. 

Some kinds of paper can be steamed 
open without leaving any trace, and this 
simple operation is followed by reburnish- 
ing the flap with a bone instrument, In 
the case of a seal a matrix is taken by 
means of new bread before breaking the 
wax. When other. methods fail the en- 
velope is placed between pieces of wood 
with edges projecting one-twentieth of an 
inch. The edge of the envelope is first 
flattened, then roughened, and finally slit 
open. Later a hair line of strong white 
gum is applied and the edges are united 
under pressure. 
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is a natural water with 
its solvent minerals so 
blended as to be pecu- 
liarly healthful. It is 
highly recommended 
by physicians as the 
most valuable of al- 
kaline waters, 


The sparkling (efferves- 
cent( in the usual three sizes 
for table use. The still (plain) 
in half-gallon bottles, 








table water of especial pleasantness and as an 
efficient guardian of health. 
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An attractive brochure on Londonderry 
will be mailed free on request. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Springing pure 
from the heart of 
New Hampshire's 
granite hills, London- 
derry Lithia Water is 
carried under perfect 
seal to thousands of 
homes in city and 
town. It should be 
in your home as a 

















Guaranteed 
Investments 


URING the past 18 years we have fure 
nished guaranteed first mortgage 
investments of more than $400,000,000. 
to investors and no one of them has ever 
lost adollar. Do you know a better record? 
Do you know one as good? 

Our Guaranteed First Mortgage Certifi- 
cates furnish you the opportunity toinvest 
$10. per month regularly or you can buy 
& $200., $500., $1000. or $5000, certifi- 
cate or any number of them, 

All amounts, large or small, earn inter- 
est at 414 per cent. from the day we get 
the money. 

Write us what amount you consider 
investing and we will send you the neces. 
sary information. 


TITLE GUARANTEE sTRUST @ 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $15,000,000 


176 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
175 Remsen St., Bklyn 350 Fulton St., Jamaica 











PRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


Now open. Accommodates 400, Outdoor life all 
winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, golf, 
pasating, sea bathing. FINE NEW SWIMMING 

Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers, sailing twice a week. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda 
DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 

















Astronomy 
with 


The Naked Eye 


By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book 
on astronomy for us who want 
to know just the plain things 
about the stars. No telescopes, 
no special knowledge required 
—and it reads like a novel—- 
only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





BUFFALO © 


LITHIA SPRINGS WATER: 


Guaranteed by Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Co., under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 


Prescribed by P. 
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‘or 
URIC ACID, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, DIABETES, ETC. 





























































































The Salvage-glass Industry 


As very little material of any sort is 
wasted in these days, it is not surprising 
to Jearn that a considerable industry 
exists in the “salvage-glass” line. — In- 
deed, the dealing in second-hand glass is 
a business by itself. 

Then, too, the business is specialized 
in certain respects. Many dealers han- 
dle nothing but plate-glass derived 
through the demolition of old buildings 
that are to make way for new. Such 
salvage glass in good condition ean be 
sold at a price not very much below that 
of new glass. 

A great deal of the salvage - dealers’ 
stock comes from the plate-glass  insur- 
ance companies, which, in their handling 
of the material, employ various methods. 

One company, for instance, may keep 
no stock of glass on hand, but will buy 
Whatever glass is called for to replace 
a broken pane, selling the injured glass, 
if enough of it remains to be sold, to a 
salvage dealer. Another company will 
maintain a warehouse of its own, whereto 
it will remove broken glass that may still 
be in fit condition to use. It may be that 
one corner has been broken from a_ big 
piece practically new. Such a pane can 
be cut down to fit some smaller window. 

While most plate-glass is insured, there 
is still a good deal that is not. When an 
uninsured plate is broken, the owner will 
go to a dealer for a new plate. He sells 
the broken glass to the salvage dealer. 
So, from the insurance companies, from 
the building wreckers, and from the 
owners of uninsured glass, the salvage 
dealers accumulate vast stocks of  sec- 
ond-hand plate-glass; and this is disposed 
of in various ways. It frequently happens 
that some of it may be in such condition 
that it can be reset anywhere. Some of 
it may be sold to go into windows in 
streets less conspicuous than that from 
which it came. A big plate may have a 
deep seratch in the centre. From such a 
plate the salvage dealers cut out a strip 
containing the seratch, leaving two smaller 
plates available for smaller windows. 

While architects may specify that only 
new glass shall be used in construction. 
more or less salvage glass is used in re- 
pair-work and in replacing sheet-glass. 
There is an interesting detail in connee- 
tion with the use of plate-glass in the 
place of sheet-glass in windows that are 
made to be raised, 

Generally speaking, plate-glass weighs 
three times as much as sheet-glass. It 
follows, then, that to make the windows 
work properly the sash weights must 
be correspondingly inereased in weight. 
In the sash-weight pockets of the win- 
dow framing as originally constructed 
for windows with sheet-glass there would 
not be room for iron weights of the ad- 
ditional length wequired by the added 
weight needed for plate, for, with the 
added weight required, the sash weights 
would be so long that one could not raise 
the window to its full height or pull 
it down correspondingly. So, when sheet- 
glass is replaced with plate in a window 
that opens, the glaziers also replace the 
iron sash weights with weights of the 
same size of lead, which is three times 
heavier. 

When salvage plate is too much 
scratched to be available for window- 
glass again, it is sometimes made into 
ground or frosted glass for use in office 
partitions or doors. Salvage plate-glass 
too small for use in windows is employed 
for the glass doors of refrigerators, and 
larger pieces are used for glass table 
tops. Many smail fragments of the sal- 
vage glass go to the making of small hand- 
mirrors, though only clear pieces may be 
used for this purpose. Other pieces too 
small for other purposes are employed in 
the making of glass signs. 

Finally, after the last merehantable 
piece has been cut from the damaged 
piece, there still remain the seraps and 
fragments accumulated in the cutting. 
Even these have their uses, though they 
do not bring much. They are melted up 
and used in the manufacture of bottles. 


Baboo English 


Tuts is the deseriptive title given to 
the extremely ornate language in which 
many partially educated natives of In- 
dia express themselves. The newspapers 
and periodicals of India are full of it. 
Not so long ago there appeared in an In- 
dian magazine an article wherein the au- 
thor gave utterance to this extraordinary 
expression: “When, lo! a very much 
bruised and sprained-ankle man was he.” 

Frequently obituaries offer most facil- 
itv for elegance of composition. One or- 
gan said of a lawyer, “ His childlike sim- 
plicity fascinated all, and was_ proof 
against the demoralizing influences of his 
honorable profession.” 

Steevens gives the following as an ex- 
ample of baboo English feebly struggling 
to express admiration for the speech of 
a native official at a native congress: 
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The Price of Success 


Many of the biggest advertising successes— 
local and national—have been made through 
New York City Surface Car Advertising. 


They combined in the Surface Cars of New 
York City the circulation, in quantity and quality, 
of all other mediums of general publicity— 
and paid only 4c to 5c per thousand for it. 


These are actual facts and actual figures. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of all 
advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards—We Have a Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 


New York City Car) 


Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


“His speech was as mellifluoy; 
name. He has a sweet voice, a)::j is one 
of the enthusiastically welcomed of men 
on the congress platform. Nei: ier tall 
nor short, not stout but. thin, not dark 
dressed in pure white, with a. wi;ite robe 
which goes round his shoulders and engs 
down below the knees, Mr. Mada Mohan 
stands like Eiffel’s Tower wher: he 
dresses his fellow congressmen. 

“He stands slanting forward \dmira- 
bly preserving his centre of gray.ty, js 
speeches are full of pellucid and ~jarkling 
statements, and his rolling an. inter. 
minable sentences travel out of his 
mouth in quick succession, pro cing a 
thrilling impression on the — ridienee, 
There is music in his voice; iere is 
magic in his eye; and he is on: of the 
sweet charmers of the congress ec:upany,” 


as his 


ad- 








SHADOWS OF THE 
STAGE 


(Continued from page 18) 


success in Boston. ... She is the only 
woman on the English-speaking. stage who 
possesses the gift of tragedy.” 
Aldrich’s play of Judith of Bethulia is 
more poetic than dramatic, it was not 
well acted, and it did not meet with the 
suecess which ought to have rewarded a 
literary effort so: ambitious and so fine, 
It was soon withdrawn and it has not 
since been revived. Its comparative fail- 
ure, however, was not in any sense due 
to the New York Theatrical Syndicate, 
or the New York newspaper. critics, or 
anybody’s solicitude about Mrs. Fiske, or 
anybody’s antipathy to Boston,. or Bos- 
ton opinion; it failed because it lacks 
dramatic interest, movement, and grip— 
the lack that has caused the _ fail- 
ure of many other poetic tragedies, 
from Philip van Arteveldt to Calynos, 
Monaldi, and Memnon. But an author's 
wounded vanity will attribute discom- 
fiture to anything rather. than a_weak- 
ness in his work.. The notion that the 
Syndicate, then bitterly .hostile to Mrs. 
Fiske, would do anything to injure Miss 
O'Neill, at a time when her success threat- 
ened to harm the former, is merely comic. 
The Syndicate, had it chosen to do s0, 
might have arrayed various adverse forces 
to the injury of Miss O’Neill’s business, 
but in*point of fact it took: no notice of 
her presence. There were in New York, at 
that time, fourteen newspapers which gave 
particular attention to dramatic affairs. 
The writers who were in position to affect 
to. any. important degree public opinion 
relative to Miss O’Neill and Judith were 
Messrs. Louis:V. DeFoe, James Huneker, 
John Corbin, Allan Dale, William Bullock, 
Acton Davies, Albert | Pulvermacher, 
William Winter, Charles Darnton, .J. Ran- 
ken Towse, J. B. Townsend, ;and Gustav 
Kobbé, and the formation of “a clique” 
of those writers, or of any among them, 
in the interest of any person or for any 
purpose whatever, would have been about 
as feasible as the establishment of an in- 
combustible and innocuous union between 
a lighted match and a keg of gunpowder. 
Most of those writers. were then, and they 
probaly are now, strangers to one another: 
Mrs.. Fiske, having no more reason to be 
troubled by the emergence of Miss Nance 
O'Neill than she would have been by the 
sprouting _ of ‘spring onions, probably 
never gave a thought to that incident— 
portentous as it might have seemed to 
the anxious author of Judith. That dear 
eld “Conspiracy of Critics’?! What a 
terror. it-has. been! What disasters has 
it precipitated! What pangs has it 
caused in the tender bosoms of managers 
known to be tougher than cowhide to all 
other barbs of infliction! A sympathetic 
world has not forgotten’ what torture was 
endured by the lamented Dion Boucicault, 
—who received only ‘something over 4 
paltry million dollars for those plays of 
his which an odious “ clique” had always 
been formed to deracinate and destroy: oT 
how the chivalric N. C. Goodwin writhed, 
like another St. Lawrence on .the grill, 
when the. fell hand of ‘‘ Conspiracy ” was 
laid upon his illustrious Shylock: or Mm 
what way the valorous H. G. Fiske rent 
the air with mingled lamentation and 
anathema, when those pirates. of the press 
combined to scuttle the barge of Suppho 
and Phaon! Sympathetic readers will be 
grieved to’ learn that such a sensible man 
as T. B. Aldrich actually believed thet the 
New York. newspaper critics forme! “a 
clique ” to damn his play of Judith or the 
performance .in it of Miss Nance O° Neill. 
The ministration .of the posthumous 
biographer, however, reveals that folly: 
and likewise, alas! it causes the charm 
ing poet and accomplished writer t _de- 
clare,—in presence of such actors as ‘llen 
Terry, Julia Marlowe, Mrs. Fiske, Bl: nche 
Bates, Margaret Anglin, Mrs. Carter. an 
Viola Allen —that “the only woman on the 
English-speaking stage who possesse t 
gift of tragedy is Nance O'Neill.” I: the 
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name of the Prophet, Figs! 


































A New Book by the 
Author of The Human Way 


= a 
A Manual « Spiritual 
: Fortification 


is By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 





“The book is not a hymnal—indeed, hymns are all but unrepre- 
sented, and it is not doctrinal or denominational. It is simply a 
garnering of good fruits from widely scattered and almost unexplored 
sources.” —Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“This collection marks a high order of appreciation.”—Christian 
Advocate, New York City. 

“The material is so rich and the standard is held so high that it 


ho would be a sin to complain of the wealth offered by this collection.” 
is —Boston Congregationaltst. 

ot “As the title indicates, this is a book for the idealist ; and it is 
. one likely to be really helpful as a daily companion. Size and 
e appearance are in keeping with its purpose.” —T he Providence Fournal. 
“1 “That which Mrs. Willcox has here collected runs the gamut of 
le spiritual emotion as well as of time. For her restraint and the splen- 
e, did character of her collection we think a large body of readers will 


hold her in gratitude.” —Rochester Herald. 


’ “The fine literary taste of Mrs. Willcox and her familiarity with 
; writers of English verse have enabled her to cover an exceedingly 
| wide range of thought and expression and to give the form of which 
this spiritual aspiration has taken in different periods and among 
3 different men. There is nothing in the volume that is not worth 





4 reading, and there are many poems that rank with the very best in 


the language.” —Hartford Courant. 





16mo, Cloth, Rough Edges, Gilt Top, $1.25 net 
sent postpaid for $1.35 
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A book to own 


to read to love 


Marion Harland’s 


Autobiography 


THE STORY OF A LONG LIFE 


me. I feel as if I had been living with you 

for weeks as I have read and reread these 
chapters. ... The family ghost story has im- 
pressed me greatly; it is the only ghost story 
in which I ever felt the slightest interest, and I 
have almost committed it to memory. How 
many beautiful memories you have! It is good 
of you to share them."—MARY V. FULLER 


q * Your autobiography has cast a spell over 


Marion Harland has been induced to write the story of her 
own life—a story more intimate and interesting than any 
novel. It might be called the story of a good woman, so full 
is it of all that makes life worth while to most of us. The 
book, moreover, is an inspiration toward better living, and a 
story which makes one sit up nights to read. The author 
says: “ Mine is a story for the table and arm-chair under the 
reading-lamp in the living-room. To the family and to those 
who make and keep the home do I commit it.” 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, 500 pages 
$2.00 net 
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General Robert E. Lee as I Knew Him 


A vivid and interesting chapter of personal history. Major 
A. R. H. Ranson, the author, in boyhood knew General Lee, and 
later was attached to his staff. His picture of the great commander 
makes him live again—a man feared but loved by his officers—a 
man who never laughed.: Illustrated in color and black-and- 


white by Howard Pyle. 


The First Americans 
E.tswortu HuntincTon, of the Department of Geography of 
Yale University, writes of his discovery of the home of an ancient 
| people who may definitely be considered to have been the first 
Americans. Mr. Huntincton found the ruins of their dwellings 
in Arizona, and presents with great clearness and interest his 
reasons for believing that this long-vanished race were the first 
inhabitants of our country. 


Increased Efficiency in Business 

Through Scientific Management 

To secure the greatest efficiency with the least waste of effort is 

the secret of industrial success. Interesting advances are being 

made along these lines to-day. Witt1am Dana Orcutt tells of 

the remarkable results that are being accomplished in this direction 

through scientific management, how it increases efficiency, de- 

creases waste, and results in a material advantage to both employer 
and employee. 








Baltimore, the City of Homes 


Margaret Deland’s ss “THE IRON WOMAN” 


Probably a larger percentage of the population of Baltimore live 
in houses and fewer in flats and tenements than in any other large 
American city. It is pre-eminently a city of homes, and, incident- 
ally, one of the most dignified and aristocratic of American cities. 
Harrison Ruopes writes of the city and its people. His article 
is accompanied by etchings by C. H. White and drawings by 
Vernon Howe Bailey. 


the Orkney Islands 


Few travellers of to-day visit that interesting group of islands 
known as The Orkneys and lying to the north of Scotland. Maupr 
RapFoRD WarREN recently visited them for HARPER’s MaGazine. 
She writes delightfully both of places and of the strangely simple 
and primitive people. 


7 Unusual Short Stories 


There are some wonderful stories among them—some by famous 
writers and some by authors who will one day be famous. Among 
those represented are ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, Mrs. HENRY 
Dupeney, Atta Brunt SemBower, Norman Duncan, Mar- 
GARITA SPALDING GERRY, BELLE LAVERACK, and ANNE WaRWICK. 


Mrs. Dupeney’s story is illustrated with pictures in color by 
Howard E. Smith. 
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